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Do Two Jobs at One Time—Fertilize When You Irrigate 


= 


Thiodan 


Besides positive control of all these potato pests, Thiodan bonus, recent field experience indicates that Thiodan 
provides every other feature you've looked for in a new treated plots produced greater yields than other standard 
broad spectrum insecticide. It provides really long-lasting treatments under controlled test conditions. 

residual control; and Thiodan is safer to use than many On all counts, performance, residual control and safety, 
pesticides. Thiodan is harmless to only Thiodan provides so much help 


vines and causes no off-flavor in po- Aa ® producing bigger, better crops. See 
tatoes. And what may be a bigger iO ot ? your dealer today! 


TECHNICAL CHEMICAL DEPT., NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION, FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, MIDDLEPORT, N. Y. 
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John Kober with sons Ralph (in truck) and Milton. 


We run trucks hard hauling truit- 


and Firestones are our best investment!” 


says John Kober of Sparta, Michigan. “When you work 
trucks hard hauling fruit, you can’t worry about tire 
troubles. We’ve found Firestones to be one of our best 
investments. You get so you expect to get extra years 
of service out of them ... and we do! We count on first 
class service from our Firestone dealer, Carlson & 
Meyer, in Sparta, too!” 

Like John Kober, you'll find Firestone truck tires 
deliver extra service at no extra cost! 

e FIRESTONE RUBBER-X, the longest wearing rubber ever 
used in Firestone truck tires, greatly prolongs tread life. 
e FIRESTONE SHOCK-FORTIFIED CORD gives you built- 
in stamina for top impact resistance in roughest hauling. 


e FIRESTONE TRANSPORT TIRE: designed and built for 
maximum mileage, minimum cost on general farm hauling. 


e FIRESTONE ALL TRACTION TIRE: improved road 
mileage leader with traction for feed lots, soft fields, lanes. 


e FIRESTONE SUPER ALL TRACTION TIRE: heavy duty, 
wide, deep tread for traction on highways, in mud or snow. 


Extra service at no extra cost—that’s the Firestone story 
over and over again! See your Firestone Dealer or Store 
about the complete line of Wieectoae farm tractor and imple- 
ment tires, too. And remember, Firestone’s FREE NEW 
TRACTOR TIRE LOANER SERVICE keeps your equip- 
ment working during retreads and repairs. 


SAVE AND BE SURE 


with firestone tires on all your wheels! 


—TRACTOR—_- — 
All Traction Super All 
Champion® All Traction* Traction* 


Transport* De Luxe 
Champion* 
*Firestone T.M. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


Firestone 


BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 


Copyright 1960, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


1960 





Special Report on 
Safe Insecticides 


Dusts Made From 
Dry Pyrocide 
Kill Insects 

Fast, Leave No 


Toxic Residue 
On Market Crops 


LEAVES NO TOXIC RESIDUE 


Dusts made from Dry Pyrocide are 
exempt from tolerance requirements 
under the Miller Amendment. They 
are so safe they can be used right up 
to market time .. . thus protecting 
your crops from late insect invasions 
that can eat deep into your profits. 

Dusts made from Dry Pyrocide are 
safe to handle and apply, too. 

If you’re looking for an insecticide 
that is powerful enough to give your 
crops immediate protection ... yet 
so safe that it can be used right up to 
market time ... you should check 
dusts made with Dry Pyrocide. 

Dry Pyrocide has long been rec- 
ognized as one of the fastest-killing, 
widest range insecticides. This year, 
it’s gaining new prominence because 
of its high safety factor. 


FAST KILL FOR WIDE RANGE OF INSECTS 


Dry Pyrocide is effective against 
almost all insects. Knockdown occurs 
minutes after application. Insects are 
paralyzed almost instantly. 

So if you want to combine fast, 
efficient killing action with complete 
safety, use economical dusts made 
from Dry Pyrocide. Your dealer can 
make specific recommendations for 
your crop. See him soon, or write to 
McLaughlin-Gormley-King Co. for 
more information. 
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1715 S.E. Fifth Street + Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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FIELD PROVED, FEATURE PACKED... 
John BEAN POTATO HARVESTERS 


John Bean Potato Harvesters are performance 
proven by years of field testing and development. 
Every year an increasing number of growers harvest 
with John Bean equipment because of the extra 
savings in time and labor, the cleaner, more profit- 
able crops and the extra quality built into every 
harvester component. 


CHOOSE THE MODEL AND ACCESSORIES 
BEST FOR YOUR SPECIFIC REQUIREMENTS 


When you select a John Bean Harvester you can 
tailor the unit to your own particular field con- 
ditions and harvesting methods. To the basic ma- 
chine, you may add the wheel and axle equipment, 
loading equipment, trash and vine attachments 
and other accessory items that best suit your 
specific needs. 


John BEAN OFFERS EVERY FEATURE 
FOR DEPENDABILITY, LONG LIFE 


VERSATILE POWER STEERING 


Available for front and rear wheel steering. Decreases 
turning radius up to 50 per cent, provides better 
stability, guards against side slip on hills. 


ADJUSTABLE SORTING TABLE 


Wide rubber belt gently 
handles potatoes, automat- 
ically separates crop from 
trash and stones. Hydrau- 
lically controlled on Model 
66, manual controls stand- 
ard on Model 30, hydrau- 
lic controls optional. 


DIVISION OF 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


1960 


UP TO 10 
BUSHELS 
PER MINUTE 


with only a tractor 


driver and two men 


CHAIN AND SPROCKET DRIVE 


Positive operation under all conditions assured, 
Ruggedly built for long, dependable service. 
Equipped with slip clutch for added protection. 


Hoot 


Provide positive, gentle handling of potatoes. 


MOULDED 
RUBBER 
CHAIN 
LINKS 


Thick rubber covering is permanently bonded 


to metal links. 


MODEL 30 Especially designed for medium 
acreage requirements, the Model 30 gives 
you every time and cost-saving advantage 
of mechanical harvesting. 


MODEL 55 Power-take-off driven, designed 
for lighter digging conditions. 


SEE YOUR JOHN BEAN DEALER — WRITE FOR FREE HARVESTER CATALOG 


LANSING, MICHIGAN * ORLANDO, FLORIDA + SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA ® 





DITHANE M-22 


Now, more than ever, DITHANE M-22 is your most 


effective protection against tomato diseases, and your 
greatest assurance of higher yields and bigger profits. 
This time-proved 80% maneb fungicide controls early 
and late blight, anthracnose, gray leaf spot and septoria 
leaf spot on tomatoes. It also improves the vigor and 
color of the plants . . . making bigger yields possible. 
To kill fruitworm, hornworm, pinworm and psyllid on 
tomatoes, use RHOTHANE insecticide . . . another field- 
proved product from your partner in crop protection. 


See your dealer now for dosage and timing information. 


Chemicals for Agriculture 
DITHANE and RHOTHANE re 
are trademarks, Reg. POM 2 HAAS 
US. Pa. Of.adin ZZ 
principal foreign —— COMPANY 


countries. —— WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 


Seed Series Needed 


Dear Editor 
A series of articles appeared in your 
magazine entitled Know Your Vegetable 
Seeds by Victor Boswell. Since we do not 
have all the issues on hand to make a 
complete set, I wonder if it would be pos- 
sible for you to send us this series. We 
plan to use it in training our future seed 
laboratory technicians. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Ralph H. Hofmann 
W. Atlee Burpee Company 


We are happy to send Seedsman Hof- 
mann a set of tear sheets of this series. 
Unfortunately, our supply of copies is now 


exhausted 


Syrian Cucumber 


Dear Editor 

A few years ago a friend gave me seeds 
of a plant native to Syria and Lebanon 
which he called Mettha, or Syrian cucum- 
ber. This plant is practically unknown here 
in America but is an important article of 
food in the Middle East. 

When fully mature, the fruit may be 
as long as 18 inches and 4 inches in 
diameter. At this stage it is crisp and de- 
licious with very small seeds. The outside 
of the fruit is mottled or has light green 
stripes. The flavor is quite different from 
that of our cucumber, and it tastes better 
unpeeled 

The foliage is nearly like that of the 
cantaloupe, which makes me doubt that it 
is a species of cucumber at all. When ripe 
the fruit has a cavity in the center. Cul- 
ture is the same as for the American cu- 
cumber, except that the seeds are more apt 
to rot if planted in cold, wet soil 
Wichita, Kans. William Vant Leven 


A Vote for Soil Analysis 


Dear Editor 

One of the first fertilizer deficiencies 
that occurred in agriculture was nitrogen. 
Many things have been used to supply 
enough nitrogen to grow crops: manure, 
legumes, and waste materials. 

The next pronounced deficiency that de 
veloped was phosphorus. Then it was found 
that when yields grew large there was not 
enough potash. In due time, industry, with 
the aid of researchers and growers, met 
this problem successfully. 

Four additional elements are now pre- 
dominately occurring as mineral deficiencies 
in our soil, namely, magnesium, manganese, 
boron, and molybdenum. 

Remember that these deficiencies vary 
from field to field and from greenhouse to 
greenhouse. It is a scientific fact that each 
individual crop requires a different amount 
of these elements. 

Since it is now known that soils vary 
so much in their nutritional-supplying 
power to the plant and the plant is so 
dependent upon these nutritional elements, 
it is important for each grower to take into 
consideration soil analyses in growing his 
crops. 

The technique for determining soil re- 
action (pH) and available calcium, mag- 
nesium, nitrogen, phosphorus, potash, iron, 
manganese, boron, copper, zinc, molyb- 
denum, and aluminum has become so stand- 
ardized and so economical in cost that no 
successful grower can ignore the potential 
value of this work. 


Elkton, Md. Jackson B. Hester 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 





MARKETS... 


TRENDS ann FORECASTS 
Special Report 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, JUNE, 1960 


GREENHOUSE GROWERS FACE INCREASING COMPETITION. Huge tomato growing devel- 
opments in California, Arizona, and Mexico further threaten U.S. glasshouse 
growers. Transportation costs of 4 cents per pound from California and an import 
duty of 4 cents per pound on tomatoes from Mexico offer little deterrent to 
Shipping these field-grown tomatoes right into the greenhouse growers’ own mid- 
western markets. : 


MARKETING COSTS FOR VEGETABLES DECREASE. After climbing upward all during 
the 1950's, marketing costs decreased in 1959. Main reasons: Reduction in certain 
rail rates, wider use of fiberboard containers, more direct buying, more pro- 
ductivity per worker in marketing, and more self-service at the retail level. 


CANNING CROP PRICES CAN DIFFER WITH AREAS. Why is this so? Main reasons 
are: Differences in quality, effectiveness of organized grower bargaining groups, 
and alternative crops for growers to produce. Canners must pay a certain minimum 
price which will attract enough production to fill their needs. In areas where 
growers have a number of alternative crops which can give them good returns, 
contract prices paid by canners for a certain crop are likely to be higher com- 
pared to areas where alternatives are few. 


POTATO PROCESSING ON THE INCREASE. At least four new potato processing 
plants are scheduled to be built this year in the Idaho-Colorado-Oregon area. 
These are for increased output of chips, frozen French fries, and dehydrated 
mashed potatoes. About 20% of the total national crop went for processing last 
year. 


WHY ACREAGE-MARKETING GUIDES FOR VEGETABLE GROWERS? These provide back- 
ground information as well as a key to the coming season's marketing prospects. 
Actually growers as a whole would benefit immensely by setting their production 
according to these guides. What is needed is a means of insuring group action. 


IDAHO GROWERS MEET THE POTATO MARKETING CHALLENGE. The Idaho potato growing 
industry has undergone two big changes in the past decade. One is the trend 
toward more consumer size packaging, product branding, and sizing of fresh 
potatoes; the other is a tremendous increase in the state's processing industry. 
This combination has resulted in a greater net return to growers and an expansion 
of the Idaho potato growing industry. 


VEGETABLE PROCESSING SITUATION SHOWS SOME CHANGE COMPARED TO 1959. Recent 
estimates show that planted acreage of the seven principal processing crops is 
about 2% above last year and 7% less than the average over the past 10 years. 
Most areas have contracted tomatoes at about or slightly under last year's price, 
sweet corn at a slightly lower price, and snap beans at about the same price. 


THE DISAPPEARING INDEPENDENTS. This may be one result of a prediction by 
USDA experts. They say that the truly independent retail food store will 
disappear within 10 years if the present expansion and merger rate of chains 
continues. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON USDA VEGETABLE MARKETING RESEARCH LISTS PROBLEMS TO 
RECEIVE TOP PRIORITY. These are: To develop methods for better measurement of 
market quality; to improve grade standards for processed vegetables; to investi- 
gate chemical composition of vegetables; to better define consumer quality 
Standards; and to breed varieties for improved processing and market quality. 


NOW IT'S "INSTANT" SWEETPOTATOES FOR THE BUSY HOUSEWIFE. A process for mass 
producing "instant" sweetpotato flakes is being tested by USDA research workers. 
Perhaps this development may mean benefits to the sweetpotato growing industry 
similar to those now enjoyed by the Irish potato business. More and better 
processing techniques have helped to level the decline in per capita consumption 
of white potatoes in recent years. 
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Increase your onion yield—control weeds with CHLORO IPC 


Chloro IPC is an extremely effective herbicide for use 
in pre- or post-emergence applications. It prohibits 
many weeds in onions grown in muck or mineral soils. 

Chloro IPC is available as a 4 pound per gallon 
liquid emulsifiable concentrate used for preparing di- 
lute emulsions for application just prior to emergence, 
or after emergence during the loop stage of growth or 
directed post-emergence sprays. Granular Chloro IPC 
is also available for application where its use has been 
established. Application must be avoided during the 
flag stage of the onion. 


Increases yield—The use of Chloro IPC in onions 
has resulted in net gains of $30 to $54 per acre. Reduc- 


columbia] southern 
chemicals 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORPORATION «+ A Subsidiary of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. » One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
DISTRICT OFFICES: Cincinnati + Charlotte + Chicago + Cleveland 
Boston + New York + St. Louis + Minneapolis + New Orleans + Dallas 
Houston + Pittsburgh + Philadelphia « San Francisco 

IN CANADA: Standard Chemical Limited 


tion of weeds makes more light, space, nutrients and 
moisture available to the onion crop. 


No toxic accumulation—In normal use, Chloro IPC 
can be applied without danger of toxic build-up to 
following crops. 

Easy handling—Chloro IPC can be used safely 
around animals and humans, simply by following a 


few normal precautions. Liquid Chloro IPC mixes 
readily with water, won’t clog spray nozzles. 


Increase your onion yield and cut weeding costs. Get 
a supply of Chloro IPC from your dealer. For complete 
information, just mail this coupon. 


Columbia-Southern Chemical Corporation 
Dept. 1953, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me information on Chloro IPC for control 
of weeds in onions. 


Name 


Address 





City and State 
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Smooth, firm spears—the kind buyers and consumers like. White butts are cut off during packing. 


How to Grow 


BETTER SPEARS 


If you . 


like New Jersey growers... 


think your production of quality asparagus 
is down, the ideas given here will help you 


By W. BRADFORD JOHNSON 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N.J. 


\ST season, New 
had a total of 31,500 acres of 
asparagus, culminating a surge of 
planting of this succulent crop since 
World War II. 
Of the total 


Je rsey growers 


crop, 21,500 acres 
were grown for processing; 10,000 
for fresh market. The contract price 
in 1959 for processed asparagus was 
10% cents a pound. Fresh market 
price averaged $3.75 for the 30- 
pound crate of 2’%2-pound bunches. 
The average market price was 
higher than in 1958 but there was a 
decrease in production. 

Statistics tell us that yields have 
not changed very much. However, 
some growers report a decline in 
production. Recently a group of 
growers was asked what they felt 
was causing their decreased yields. 
The majority named damage in- 
flicted by cutters. A nick from a cut- 
ting knife could render unfit for sale 
an adjacent spear below the sur- 
face. The number of crooked or 
otherwise damaged spears might run 
as high as 25 to 30% of the yield, 
growers estimated. 

Processing 


growers blamed de- 
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creasing yields on the shorter season 
caused by earlier cutoff dates at the 
processing plants. 

Growers saving their own seed 
in many cases are not helping yield. 
Seed saved without regard to pro- 
ductiveness of individual plants can 
easily result in less productive off- 
spring. 

Replanting asparagus on old as- 
paragus fields leads to reduced plant 
stand and vigor, with a resulting 
loss of yield. Fusarium rot has been 
identified by workers at New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station as 
a cause of the replant problem. 
Fusarium is known to persist in the 
soil for 10 or more years. 

Rust is the only other recognized 
disease of asparagus. Rust occurs in 
seven- to 10-year cycles, and can 
cause considerable damage, espe- 
cially to one- or two-year-old beds. 
Only rust-resistant strains of Wash- 
ington variety should be planted in 
New Jersey 

Other factors blamed for poor 
yields were: Cultivation practices 
destructive to the plants, poor soil 
type, dry years, nutrient defi- 
ciencies, and cool spring weather re- 
sulting in insufficient heat units to 


soil 


allow the crop to push out as many 
spears during the normal length of 
the cutting season, 

Many New Jersey growers have 
changed the spacing ‘of asparagus 
plants. Plants used to be set 18 
inches apart in rows spaced 5 feet 
apart. Today, a number of growers 
are setting crowns 12 inches and 
some as close as 9 inches in the row. 
Rows are now commonly spaced 4% 
feet apart. With closer spacing, 
yields can be expected to be higher 
than with the wider spacing, espe- 
cially during the first half of the life 
of the bed. 

Close spacing experiments have 
been conducted at Riverton, N. J., 
by Dr. Charles Moran, of Campbell 
Soup Company. He reported great 
yield increases at a 6-inch spacing 
and feels that although the length of 
life of the bed may be reduced, i 
still may be possible to get the 
equivalent of a 15-year yield in a 
10-year period. He says that spe: 
size is not reduced at the close eae 
ing, based on six years of cutting 
records. 

Current research at New Jersey 
station is covering a number of pro- 
duction and marketing problems. 

(Continued on page 31) 





Do TWO JOBS 
at ONE TIME 


Apply fertilizer to your fields at the same 
time you irrigate. Here's how you do it 


By L. J. BOOHER and R. G. CURLEY 


University of California, Davis 


f dite practice of applying fertiliz- 
ers with irrigation water is being 
a considerable extent in Cal- 
convenient 
distribut 


used to 
Chis provides a 

method of 
ing fertilizers and under certain con 
quite 


ifornia 
and economical 
satisfactorily 


ditions works 


injected 


Fertilizers are into irriga 
tion water applied by surface methods 
uch as furrow irrigation and spray 
irrigation using sprinkler systems. 
fertilizer 
the uniformity of appli 
cation of the fertilizer will be only as 


that of the irrigation water. 


Since the where the 


Oo *< 
Poe 


water goes 


good a 


Nitrogen, phosphorus, and potas 


fertilizers are the most 
with the 
used must be 
and must not 
irrigation pipe- 
system. 


inh) ones 


commonly applied water 
The type of 


fully 


fertilizer 
soluble in water 
he corrosive to the 
distribution 


lines and 


Most nitrogen compounds—includ 
ing ammonium sulfate, ammonium 
nitrate, calcium nitrate, and urea 
are readily soluble in water and can 
he injected into the irrigation water 


Fertilizer and water are mixed by Prizer appli- 
cator which is connected to sprinkler system. 


issolved. Nitrogen 
vdrous ammonia 


when completely 

in the aqua or a 
form is widely used with surface irri- 
gation methods, but is not practical to 
use with sprinkler irrigation because 
of excessive diffusion losses. 

The greatest benefit in applying 
nitrogen with the i 
obtained where split applications pro- 
duce higher yields than a single ap- 
plication of the entire seasonal re- 
quirement for the crop 

Phosphorus compounds—except 
phosphoric acid and ammonium phos- 
phate—are only slightly soluble and 
are especially corrosive to brass and 


rrigation water is 


bronze fittings. Most potassium salts 
are water soluble. However, these 
fertilizers are generally applied before 
or during planting 

The placement at the time of seed- 
ing is important. For example, band 
placement near the seed of lettuce, 
onions, sweet corn, crops, and 
peas, produces better results than 
broadcast applications such as would 
be obtained where the fertilizer is ap- 
plied with the irrigation water. 


cole 


Ammonia gas is being applied with Injection 
manifold to irrigation water in open ditch. 


Fertilizers are applied into gravity 
flow systems using surface irrigation 
methods by dripping or injecting the 
materials in a liquid or gaseous form 
into the water. The point of applica- 
tion may be into an open head ditch 
or into a standpipe if a concrete pipe- 
line is used. 

Accurate methods of metering the 
amount of fertilizer must be used in 
order to obtain the correct rates of ap- 
plication. For this reason, the fer- 
tilizer distributors, who are expert- 
enced in this type of work, usually in- 
stall and adjust the metering devices. 

Fertilizers carrying free ammonia 
will cause a precipitate of calcium or 
magnesium carbonate to form on the 
inside of concrete pipelines. A sodium 
polyphosphate such as Calgon is usu- 
ally added to the water to inhibit the 
formation of these precipitates which 
might cause clogging of the pipelines. 

The injection of fertilizers into 
sprinkler systems can be done in a 
number of different ways. Where 
centrifugal pumps are used for lift- 
ing water from shallow’ wells, 
streams, ponds, or sumps, the fertiliz- 
ers are sometimes injected into the 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Don't be too late with too little! Plan your irrigation 


KEEP YOUR TOMATOES 
COOL 


Tomatoes need 18 to 20 inches of water for full develop- 
ment and keeping cool. If you're a midwestern grower 
make sure you irrigate IN TIME 


By VICTOR N. LAMBETH 


University of Missouri, Columbia 


ATER makes up more than 

85% of the composition of the 
tomato plant and fruit. But more sig- 
nificant in terms of total water usage 
is the water required to cool the plant 
by transpiration. The total seasonal 
needs of 18 to 20 inches must come 
from stored soil moisture and season 
rainfall, or from irrigation. 

Although the tomato plant can be 
repeatedly wilted and still survive 
long periods without rain by reason 
of its deep roots tapping large soil 
moisture reserves, it cannot be con- 
sidered a drought-resistant crop. Ex- 
perimental data show that when the 
available moisture supply is depleted 
below 25% of the soil’s field capacity, 
the tomato suffers. 

These water deficiencies can only 
result in decreased physiological activ- 
ity, reduced yields, smaller fruit, and 
lowered quality. 

Deficiency symptoms range from 
slowed growth and wilting of foliage 
to dropping of buds and flowers and 
severe blossom-end rot of the fruit 
where the deficiency coincides with 
heavy fruit set and reduced uptake 
of calcium. These symptoms are dis- 
tress responses of the plant and they 
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occur too late to serve as an effective 
guide for timing irrigations. 

During the prolonged drought in 
Missouri in 1953, large differences in 
daily water use occurred depending 
largely on the stage of crop develop- 
ment, intensity and duration of sun- 
shine, and level of moisture stress. 

In early June with small but 
actively-growing plants and average 
day temperatures near 80° F., ap- 
proximately 1/10 inch of water was 
used daily. Water usage increased 
with larger vine growth, rapid fruit 
development, and in irrigated plots. 
During the period July 17 to August 
5, with maximum day temperatures 
near 100° F. and with fruit-loaded 
vines, the water needs increased to 
¥% inch per day. 

Even with a full soil reservoir at 
transplanting time and normal pre- 
cipitation in June, the available soil 
moisture will usually be depleted be- 
low 25 to 40% range before July 15. 

In Missouri, this coincides with 
the lowest rainfall frequency and the 
highest daily demands by the crop. 
This helps to explain why two or 
three moderate to heavy irrigations 
properly timed before depletion of 
the soil reserves may make the dif- 
ference between economic loss and a 
profitable crop of quality fruit. 

The interval between irrigations 


and the amount of water to be ap- 
plied each time to refill the soil reser- 
voir depends largely on the depth of 
effective rooting and the soil texture. 
The schedule required during the 
heavy fruiting—high requirement pe- 
riod of July and August in the Mid- 
west (assuming no rain) would ap- 
proximate the following: 


— ee 


SUGGESTED IRRIGATION SCHEDULE 
FOR MIDWEST 


Sandy and 
Gravelly and 
Clay Soils 


“Days Inches | Days 


Depth 
of 


Rooting Soils 


inches 


Shallow bedrock, 
hardpan 4-6 1-2 6-9 2-3 


Moderate to deep | 


open soil | 7-12 2-3 12-18 3-4 


Irrigation based on the premise of 
1 to 1% inches of total water use 
per week frequently results in over- 
irrigation in May and early June and 
some deficiencies in July and August. 
Since growth and fruit set is impaired 
when the available soil moisture drops 
below 25% of the soil’s field capacity, 
it is desirable to keep a running in- 
ventory of the soil moisture supply 
in order to detect an approaching 
moisture deficiency. 

This is conveniently and econom- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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@ $70 Million in Cuban Produce Scheduled for Import 
@ Eastern Consumers Like Banana Squash in Market Test 


importing Cuban Produce 
ILLINOIS—An estimated $70 million in 


and fruits will be imported from 
tribution throughout the United 
orth America by La Preferida 


Product I ric Water Mar 


vetable 


, Soutl 


secretary of the mid 
distribution 


t , 
| ink O'’Grad 


I 

tern wnport compat witl 
itlets throughout the U. S., reports plans 
outlets for the ¢ 


Import \ ol 16 
| 


0 open additional 


vill work in close 
Cuban government 

Institute to 
rogram which will assure 
of Cuban products in the ex 
ort market b tre 


develop a 
co-ordinated 
the supremacy 
sing uniform high qual 
speed of 


ity, attractive packaging, and 


delivery, O'Grady said 


Cal-Can Buys Fourth Cannery 
CALIFORNIA—FEarl Blaser, president 
t California Canners and Growers, Inc., a 
rower-owned processing co-operative, re 
ently announced the purchase of San Jose 
Canning Company 

Organized in 1919, San Jose Canning 
packs tomato and tomato prod 
icts and green beans under the “Red Pack” 
label. Cal-Can's other processing divisions 
include Richmond-Chase Co., Filice & Per 


elli Canning Co., and Thornton Canning 
Co 


( ompany 


Expanding Markets 
IDAHO—<According to Scott 
izricultural economist at 
Idaho, marketing studies at the university 
indicate that Idaho’s potato processing in- 
dustry will double in size during the next 
even years and the market for fresh pota- 
toes will rise 


A. Walker, 


University of 


‘At that time, Idaho should be processing 
innually 1 billion pounds of potatoes for 
tood products, exclusive of starch,” Walker 
reports. “It would also be selling each year 
ibout 50,000 cars or 2 billion pounds of 
highly uniform fresh pota- 


high quality 


toes 

By the end of seven years, Walker fig- 
ures, the percentage distribution of Idaho 
potatoes will be 55 to 60% for the fresh 
market, 10 to 15% for starch, and 28 to 
10% for Ernest W. 


process¢ d food uses. 


Faw 


Consumers Like Banana Squash 
DELAWARE—lIn a trial conducted by 


University of Delaware marketing special- 
ists, Banana Squash was successfully mar- 
keted in six supermarkets of Hearn Broth- 
ers Company 

Banana Squash, a new vegetable to east 
ern supermarkets, is now produced in Cal- 
ttornia for both fresh market and _ proc- 
essing. It has a fine texture, bright orange- 
colored flesh, and excellent ke« ping qualities. 
Consumers reported they liked its nut-like 
flavor 

The regular 
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pink strain of Banana 


Squash used in the tests averaged 16 to 
18 pounds each. They were prepared for 
sale by sectioning into 14%- to 2-pound 
consumer-sized deseeded with a 
kitcher and packaged in cellophane 
lettuce refrigerated 
cabinets 

Experimental plots of the vegetable were 
grown on the University of Delaware farm 
during the 1958 and 1959 Total 
production costs and cultural requirements 
ire similar to those f Boston Marrow 
already grown in the area for 
Yields ranged from 8 to 10 

Estimated returns to grow- 
ers are 2 cents per pound f.o.b. or 3 
cents per pound delivered to the chain 
store. Initial net returns in the early 
years of production are estimated at $225 
to $300 per 


pieces, 
scoop 


bags for display in 


seasons. 


squash 
processing 


tons per acre 
? 


acre 

Growers who are contemplating produc- 
tion of Banana Squash are advised to make 
prior arrangements with retail chain 
store buyers or other outlets for its sale. 


More Tonnage Needed 

FLORIDA—Problen of managing a 
co-op were discussed recently at 
with your editor. John Causey, 
county agent, Palm Beach 
Waddell, vice-president, and 


vegetable 
Pahokee 
assistant 
County; Joe 


YOU be the EXPERT! 


N occasional melon plant 
in the field was wilting. 
Larry Evans carefully dug 
out several but could find no 
sign of soil insects, fertiliz- 
er damage, or mechanical in- 
jury: A single leaf wilted first 
and then one vine and finally 
the entire plant. The soil was 
moist, the field well-drained, 
and weather conditions fa- 
vorable. Since he had bought 
seed of a wilt-resistant vari- 
ety, Evans was perplexed. 
What is your diagnosis? 


Answer on page 35 


Left to right: Causey, Waddell, Thomas 


Ed Thomas, of Lake Okee 
chobee Farmers Co-op, Pahokee, furnished 
expert information 

The Lake Okeechobee co-op has the 
physical capacity to handle one-third more 
tonnage, this trio claims, and needs high 
caliber growers in order to increase its out- 
put. Handling more packages would lower 
the cost per package, they say. 

The co-op is a federation of smaller pro- 
ducers in the Belle Glade area and han- 
dles mostly beans, pepper, and corn. Dur- 
ing the summer season, Thomas manages 
the Cayuga Producers Co-op at King 
Ferry, N.Y.—R. T. Meister. 


sales manager, 


Carew Receives Fellowship 


MICHIGAN—Dr. John Carew, professor 
of horticulture at Michigan State Uni- 
versity and associate editor of AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE Grower, has received a_ busi- 
ness fellowship to study produce procure- 
ment at the Kroger Company. 

From June 13 to July 20 Dr. Carew 
will work at all levels within the firm 
analyzing how a large chain store makes 
produce procurement decisions, who 
makes them, and what policies are 
planned by top executives for the future 
He was chosen for the fellow ship by the 
Foundation for Economic Education. 


AFBF Appoints Stempfie 

NEW YORK—W. S. Stempfle, secretary 
of New York Canning Crop Growers Co- 
operative, Inc., Batavia, recently attended 
the first meeting: of the advisory commit- 
tee of American Agricultural Marketing 
Association, a newly formed subsidiary of 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Objectives of the new subsidiary are: To 
assist state farm bureaus in organizing and 
servicing bargaining associations; provide 
the means to co-ordinate the efforts of state 
and regional bargaining associations; con- 
duct research, analyze contracts, and fur 
nish information on supply, demand, and 
contract prices; and to discuss and nego- 
tiate contract terms, quality control, and 
related matters with national and regional 
processors. 

Stempfle was appointed to the advisory 
committee by AFBF president Charles 
Shuman. Also serving on the committee 
are: Ralph Bunje, manager, California 
Canning Peach Association; Cameron Gir- 
ton, California Canning Pear Association; 
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A. W. Chambers, secretary, Utah State 
Canning Crops Association; A. W. Mat- 
thews, manager, Canning Growers of 
Ohio; Wm. Hancock, New Jersey Vege- 
table Growers, Gene Coe, manager, Wash- 
ington Asparagus Association; Kenneth 
Robinson, Eastern Fruit Marketing Co- 
operative; and Berkley Freeman, manager, 
Great Lakes Cherry Producers Marketing 
Association. 


Study Changes in Marketing 

NEW MEXICO—tThree marketing econ- 
omists recently conducted a two-week sur- 
vey of the wholesale market structures and 
channels for fresh vegetables and fruits in 
the El Paso and Albuquerque areas. Pur- 
pose of the study was to identify changes in 
marketing channels and the structure of 
wholesale vegetable and fruit markets 
which have occurred during the past 20 
years and to provide measures of these 
changes 

Conducting the study were Dr. James 
Stallings, agricultural economist, and Jere 
R. Boyer, extension economist in vegetable 
and fruit marketing, both of New Mexico 
State University, and John Haynes, Mar- 
keting Research Division, AMS, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Fruit and Vegetable Division of AMS 
plans to use results of the study in evalu- 
ating its service programs. Changes in mar- 
keting practices and channels through 
which fruits and vegetables are moving are 
raising serious questions as to the adequacy 
oi the present market news, inspection and 
regulatory programs 


Use Lindane on Pickle Crop 
KENTUCKY—Because of its low cost, 
satisfactory performance, and safety (resi- 
due can easily be washed off), lindane has 
been recommended for use on commercial 
pickle crops by University of Kentucky 
Experiment Station 

In tests conducted last season in Grayson 
County, 1% lindane dust gave good control 
of cucumber beetle, stinkbugs, aphids, and 
pickle worms. Researcher J. G. Rodriguez 
reports yields in the test plots were excel- 
lent. 

Lindane was applied weekly to the cu- 
cumber crop from early season to a week 
before harvest. Dosages of the dust aver- 
aged 35 pounds an acre 


Developer of Rutgers Tomato Dies 
NEW JERSEY—Lyman G. Schermer- 


horn, 72, breeder of the famed Rutgers 
tomato, died April 19 at his home in High- 
land Park, N. J. Since his retirement two 
ears ago as professor of vegetable crops 
at Rutgers University, Prof. Schermerhorn 
had been consultant for P. J. Ritter Co., 
Bridgeton, N. J. 

In addition to the Rutgers tomato, intro- 
duced in 1934, Prof. Schermerhorn de- 
veloped Queens tomato; Rutgers World 
Beater pepper, a mosaic-resistant strain; 
Raritan asparagus, long-speared and vigor- 
ous; and Jersey rhubarb, a highly pro- 
ductive variety. 


Toledo Growers Form Group 
OH1IO—Growers in the Toledo area have 
formed Toledo Area Vegetable Growers 
\ssociation. The organization is open to 
outdoor and greenhouse vegetable grow- 
ers, potato growers, and others interested 
in industry in the area. They eventually 
plan to affiliate with Ohio Vegetable & 
Potato Growers Association and Vege- 
table Growers Association of America 
Officers of the new group are: James 
Schmidt, Swanton, president; Lawrence 
Ohlman, Toledo, vice president; Arthur 
Schmidlin, Maumee, secretary-treasurer ; 
Leonard Bettinger, Swanton and Alton 
Cousino, Erie, Mich., board members. 
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Unretouched photo shows Myers 227 series air sprayer in action. 


Myers 227 series Air Sprayer 
‘covers 300 acres a day 


Myers exclusive air handling and two way delivery make 
the difference! Big, centrifugal fans send the air straight 
off the fan blades. The air-spray mixture is then delivered 
out the right and left outlets in a forward and down roll- 
ing manner. This ever searching air pattern covers plants 
from top-to-bottom over the entire spray swath. With a 
Myers — you get air spraying performance that really 
penetrates, really covers, really protects. 


F24TR2** 


**Also available as add-on air attachments, 


—ask your Myers Sprayer Dealer for 
a demonsttation im your own field. He’ll be glad to show 
you how a Myers air sprayer will improve your crop yields 
~—increase your profits. 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 


ASHLAND, OHIO KITCHENER, ONTARIO 





NEW ORTHO’ DIBROM SOLV 
INSECT CONTROL PROBL 


Spectacular success of short-residual, fast-acting insecticide 
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PROBLEM: one of the largest vegetable-growing operations in the 
country needed effective, low-residual control of worms and aphids 
close to harvest time. Several other insecticides had proved unsatis- 
factory on broccoli, spinach and turnip greens, and time was short. 


SOLUTION: on the advice of the local ORTHO Fieldman, an initial 
shipment of 5 tons of ORTHO DIBROM 4 Dust was ordered. Results 
of the dusting were so outstanding that over 400,000 Ibs. of remark- 
able new ORTHO DIBROM have been used, to date, by this one farm. 


DIBROM effective in 15 minutes! Insects dropped from broccoli plants—dead just minutes after contact with dust. 


ee . 
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VEGETABLE GROWERS: here's how new ORTHO’ DIBROM helps you! 
Fast, effective kill of the most troublesome insect pests—mainly by contact action. 
Controls loopers and other caterpillars, leaf miners, aphids, leafhoppers. Effective on 
insects in all stages of growth, except eggs. Can be used within 4 days of harvest- 
ing. ORTHO DIBROM has a residual life of only a few days. Safe to use on cabbage, 
lettuce, beans, Brussels sprouts, cauliflower, many more, Safer to handle. Much less 
hazardous than most phosphate and certain chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticides. 
Compatible with most fungicides and insecticides, except highly alkaline materials. 
Available in two forms — ORTHO DIBROM 4 Dust or ORTHO DIBROM 8 Emulsive. 
See your local ORTHO Fieldman about this remarkable new ORTHO insecticide. 
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Helping the World Grow Better 
California Spray-Chemical Corp. + A subsidiary of California Chemical Co. « Richmond, California; Atlanta, Georgia; Washington, D.C, 
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promotes healthy fruit 
and vegetable profits 


The natural and economical way to 


promote fruit and vegetable profits is 


to give your crops the protection and 
nourishment of copper sulfate. 

More than 70 years of dependable 
performance by Triangle Brand Cop- 
per Sulfate have eliminated the disease 
risks you take with fruit and vegetable 
profits. In spray and dust form, it con- 
trols the attack the 
foliage and fruit of citrus and nut trees, 


diseases which 
us well as blight and diseases in vege- 
table crops (leaf spot, anthracnose, 
etc.). It acts naturally to replace the 
copper in the soil. 

riangle Brand Copper Sulfate does 
other farm jobs, too. It controls farm 
pond scum and algae. On fence posts, 
it provides lasting protection against 
termites and rot. 

Send for your free booklet, you'll 
find it rewarding. 


Phelps Dodge 
Refining Corp. 


300 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


Your Stake in 


FARM LABOR 


By ROBERT M. FREDERICK 


Executive Secretary 


Crowers Association of America 


Vegetable 

F you are content to allow a mini- 

mum wage and hour law to be 
established in agriculture, to allow 
organization of farm workers by 
labor unions, or to be controlled by 
the Department of Labor from a 
desk in Washington, read no further. 

On the other hand, if you believe, 
as we do, that the vegetable grower 
has more at stake than any other 
employer in agriculture in the pro- 
posed legislation dealing with the 
farm work you are con- 
cerned with how it will affect you, 
we invite you to read on. 

\t present we are in danger of los- 
ing our control over the farm labor 
lhis danger presents it- 

different, yet related, 


force, and 


force 
tiiree 


work 
self in 
forms: 

1) Legislation proposed in Con- 
gress to include farm labor within the 
scope of Fair Labor Standards Act, 
which would establish a minimum 
wage and hour law for farm workers. 

2) A serious movement on the part 
of AFL-CIO to organize farm labor 
unions, augmented by favorable legis- 
lation such as crew leader registra- 
tion laws. 

3) The interpretation of P.L. 78 
(Mexican Nationals Program) and 
Wagner-Peyser Act (which created 
federal-state employment services) by 
Secretary of Labor to confer author- 
ity upon the Department of Labor 
to control wages, housing, transpor- 
tation, and other conditions of em- 
ployment of domestic farm workers. 

The important point about all 
three proposals is: how will they af- 
fect the small- to medium-size family 
vegetable grower? How will they 
affect you and your vegetable opera- 
tion ¢ 

There are some who claim that a 
minimum wage in agriculture will be 
to the benefit of the small- to medium- 
size family farm. Much of the pro- 
posed legislation uses the phrase “pro- 
tect the family farm from corporate 
agriculture.” In fact, several of the 
bills which have been introduced 
would extend minimum wage and 
hour laws only to farms that used 
more than 2244 hired man days of 
labor during the previous year. 

These people reason that the small- 
to medium-size family farm hires lit- 
tle or no outside help; therefore, 
establishing a wage and hour law in 
agriculture will affect only large 
corporate -type agriculture. Their 
argument continues that with the 


LEGISLATION 


lower production cost, the small fam- 
ily farm will be in a better competitive 
position with the large corporate 
farmer who will be covered by the 
minimum wage law. 

To the layman this may sound like 
a truism, an economic fact that can- 
not be denied, but it does not hold 
true. To arrive at the above conclu- 
sion, the proponents of such legisla- 
tion are basing their final analysis on 
false premises : 

1) They are saying that a small- 
to medium-size family-operated veg- 
etable farm does not use hired labor. 

2) They are assuming that the cost 
of production is the important factor 
in determining whether or not a 
grower can successfully market his 
crop at a profit. 

3) They are not considering the 
fact that all minimum wage laws 
have a built-in loophole, automation. 

+) By including only farms under 
the minimum wage law that used a 
specified number of hired man days 
the previous year, they are in effect 
setting a floor under all farm wages 
in that area of production, regardless 
of the number hired or the size of 
the vegetable operation. 

We feel that quite the contrary is 
true, that a minimum wage in agri- 
culture will force the small- to 
medium-size family vegetable grower 
out of business. 

It takes a mighty small vegetable 
operation to be able to plant, culti- 
vate, and harvest a crop without 
hiring extra labor. Labor require- 
ments on a family vegetable farm are 
such that additional workers are re- 
quired to plant, weed, and harvest 
the crops. Vegetables, being highly 
perishable, must be harvested when 
at their optimum quality if they are 
to return a profit to the grower. To 
enable the family operator to do this, 
he must have additional labor. Any 
added stimulus that tends to increase 
farm wage rates will increase the pro- 
duction cost of the family-operated 
vegetable farm. 

It is also important to remember 
that in considering the total effect 
of an increase in a cost of production 
factor, the vegetable grower exercises 
no control over the selling price of 
his product in the market. If a grower 
is able to bargain for a higher selling 
price, it is because he controls a large 
enough volume of a certain com- 
modity. The smaller grower will not 
be able to pass on this increase in cost 
of production to the consumer as will 
the larger grower. 

If a minimum wage is established 
in agriculture, it will speed up an al- 
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ready stimulated change-over to me- 
chanical harvesting, as well as other 
technological advancements that will 
increase the efficiency of large-scale 
vegetable operations with a resulting 
lower cost of production. The larger 
grower will be able to substitute cap- 
ital for labor. The smaller grower 
cannot because he does not have the 
volume of production to permit eco- 
nomic allocation of the cost of the 
expensive machinery required. 

Today's produce buyer is looking 
for large volume in a steady supply 
and of uniform quality to be sold 
through modern supermarkets. Will 
the small grower be able to sell his 
produce to this type of market simply 
hecause he has a lower cost of pro- 
duction? The answer is obvious; he 
can't. 

If the small vegetable grower is 
forced to pay a minimum wage, 
thereby increasing his cost of produc- 
tion, it will place him in jeopardy of 
losing the few remaining market out- 
lets at present open to him. 

The farm labor problem is only 
one of the many problems facing 
agriculture. Discuss the problem at 
your meetings, formulate your own 
ideas, but, above all, contact your 
Congressman and let him know your 
views. Tue Enp. 


CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 


June 22-24—Washington Potato Industry an- 
nual summer meeting, Holiday Motel, Yakima. 
Washington Potato and Onion Growers & Ship- 
pers Association, 702 Brown Ave., Yakima. 


Aug. 2-3—-Ohio Pesticide Instirt- Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, We _ er. 


Aug. 7-10--American Institute of Cooperation 
summer conference, University of California, 
Berkeley. —-AIC, 1616 H St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 


- 14-18—South Carolina Farm and Home 

ek, Clemson College, Clemson.--Thomas W. 

Morgan, Chairman, Clemson College Extension 
Service, Clemson. 


Sept. 11-14—-Produce Packaging Association 
annual convention and exposition, Americana 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla.—Robert L. Carey, 
Exec. Sec’y, P. O. Box 29, Newark, Del. 


Sept. 27-29--Florida Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation annual convention, Hotel Fontainebleau, 
Miami Beach.—J. Abney Cox, General Conven- 
tion Chairman, Princeton. 


Oct. 19-20—-Western Growers Association an- 
nual meeting, Riviera Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev. 


Nov. 14-16—-National Potato Council annual 
meeting, Washington Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
A. E. Mercker, Exec. Dir., NPC, 542 Munsey 
Bidg., Washington, D.C. 


Nov. 18-24—National Farm-City Week.—-Na- 
tional Farm-City Committee, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional Bldg., 101 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, III. 


Nov. 28-Dec. 1-- Vegetable Growers Association 
of America 52nd annual convention, Milwaukee 
Auditorium-Arena (Hotel Schroeder, headquar- 
ters), Milwaukee, Wis...Robert M. Frederick, 
Exec.-See’y, 528 Mills Bldg., 17th & Pennsyl- 
vania Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C 


Jan. 23-28, 1961—New Jersey Farmers Week, 
Trenton.--Phillip Alampi, Sec’y, New Jersey 
Department of Agriculture, Trenton. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 3—Ohio Vegetable and Potato 
Growers and Ohio State Horticultural Society 
joint annual meetings, Sheraton-Cleveland Ho- 
tel, Cleveland, Ohio..-Eugene Wittmeyer, Sec’y, 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 
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How we gauge 
the strength of our plastic pipe 


Here in National Tube’s Research Laboratory, we conduct a 
series of tests to measure the performance of USS National 
Polyethylene Pipe under severe pressures. For instance, this 

is a stress rupture test, commonly called a sustained pressure test. 


Several lengths of National Polyethylene Pipe are placed in 
a steel box filled with heated water, the pipe is then 
subjected to internal water pressure. Working together, the 
forces of water, heat and pressure greatly exceed the 

strain of normal service. Tests like this help us develop 

a plastic pipe that gives top performance on your farm. 


USS National Polyethylene Pipe unrolls like a hose, 
resists acids, alkalies and rot, performs efficiently 

in a temperature range of -90F. to +120F., 

and won’t crack or break in sub-zero weather. 


Lightweight USS National Polyethylene Pipe comes in lengths 
up to 400’, in diameters from 14" to 6’. Insert fittings 

are also available. For information, write 

National Tube Division, United States Steel, 

525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


USS and National are registered trademarks 


National Tube 
Division of 
United States Steel 


Columbia-Geneva Stee! Division, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 





conveyor belt table 


... With a wide range of assembly- 
sorting-processing operations 


Flat top extends all the way across 
the conveyor frame, and is adjustable 
sideways for quickly adapting unit to 
changes in production procedure. Nine 
standard belt widths — from 6” to 24”. 
Six table widths —from 18” to 48”, 
Heights adjustable from 16” to 79”. 
Powered by reliable Handidrive 
unit; constant or variable speed from 
5 to 120 fpm. Table length up to 75 
feet. For more details on this pro- 
duction booster, write Dept. S-6. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minnesota 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 


GRAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 


WAAIER 


THE BIRD... 


— MES 


RAIN BIRD, 


of course! 


There are handsome dividends 
to be earned in providing your 
own weather for crops and pas- 
ture...there’s no better way 
to do this than with Rain Bird 
Sprinklers. Get water where 
you want it, when you want it! 


Single installations have more 
than doubled—even tripled— 
yields and insured stability of 
crop income. See your dealer. 


Write for free information. 


NATIONAL RAIN BIRD SALES 
IHL aa i i oe 
RAINY SPRINKLER SALES 


609 West Lake Street, Pe 


LETTUCE 


Variety Evaluation 
URING 1957-59 USDA, Cali- 
fornia Agricultural Experiment 

Station, and Wisconsin Agricultural 

Experiment Station released a num- 

ber of varieties of head lettuce to the 

seed trade. These varieties—Golden 

State A, Golden State B, and Golden 

State C, Golden State D, Merit, 

Lakeland, Climax, and Vanguard— 

came from a breeding program ini- 

tiated and carried out by Dr. Ross 

C. Thompson, who retired from 

USDA in 1958. In 1959, Texas Agri- 

cultural Experiment Station and 

USDA released Valverde, a head 

lettuce variety resistant to downy 

mildew. 

None of these varieties have been 
grown extensively enough, nor have 
they been observed for a sufficient 
period to determine completely their 
sphere of usefulness in the head let- 
tuce industry. Enough information 
has accumulated, however, to indi- 
cate where they ar« likely to have 
maximum usefulness and their spe- 
cific advantages and disadvantages. 

The Golden State varieties have 
similar pedigrees and appear to be 
nearly identical in external charac- 
teristics. Typically, the leaves are 
apt to be light green, contrasted with 
the dark green of most Great Lakes 
varieties. Golden State A and Golden 
State B are best for spring and fall 
harvest ; Golden State C and Golden 
State D for summer harvest in dis- 
tricts suited to head lettuce produc- 
tion. There is not enough data from 
trial plantings or plantings in com- 
mercial fields to indicate which of 
these four varieties, if any, are likely 
to have permanent value. 

For several dark-green 
varieties have been immensely popu- 
lar with growers, shippers, and con- 
sumers. This preference places a 
severe handicap upon light-green 
varieties. For this reason, along with 
poor yields, the Golden State varie- 
ties have not been widely used in 
spite of their excellent eating quality. 

Merit is a dark-green variety of 
the Great Lakes type. It has been 
grown to some extent for late win- 
ter and spring harvest in Arizona 
and California’s Imperial Valley. At 
the time it was released, Merit 
assumed to be resistant to big vein, 
but this has not been confirmed by 
greenhouse tests. In the Central 
Coast district of California, it tends 
to be small, susceptible to tip-burn, 
and has many cone-shaped heads. 

Lakeland is a small, dark-green 
variety of the Great Lakes type, de- 


years, 


was 


signed specifically for culture on the 
muck soils of states bordering on 
the Great Lakes. If Lakeland is 
grown on muck soils under normal 
summer temperatures, heads of good 
marketable size (2 dozen per carton) 
are obtained. It has been produced 
with some success in Wisconsin and 
Michigan. 

Climax is a large, vigorous, dark- 
green variety appearing similar to 
the Great Lakes type. It has the 
ability to make large, marketable 
heads when temperatures are low. 
In this respect it differs from other 


Mature head of Climax is large, dark-green. It 
is similar in appearance to Great Lakes type. 


varieties of the Great Lakes type. 
These varieties are usually small and 
subject to frost damage when grown 
for mid-winter harvest in the arid, 
inland valleys of Arizona and south- 
ern California. 

In fields of Climax that I exam- 
ined, the plants were of two different 
leaf types. Plants of the first type 
have relatively smooth wrapper 
leaves; the wrapper leaves of the 
other type are savoyed or blistered. 
Plants of the first type tend to have 
cone-shaped heads. When Climax is 
grown for winter harvest in Califor- 
nia’s Imperial Valley, the heads are 
large, solid, and heavy. Some are 
ribby, but most of them have an 
attractive appearance in the carton. 

In Vanguard, we have something 
new and different in lettuce varie- 
ties. Dr. Thompson was able to 
Combine a wild species of lettuce, 
Lactuca virosa, with cultivated let- 
tuce, L. sativa, by using the drug 
colchicine as an aid. The steps by 
which this feat was accomplished 
are a fine demonstration of modern 
plant breeding methods. In short, 
some of the good characters of the 
wild parent, such as the extreme 
vigor and tendency to retain healthy, 
basal leaves, were incorporated into 
a commercial lettuce variety. 

Vanguard is similar enough in 
appearance to be accepted on the 
market as a Great Lakes type, but 
the trained observer will notice a 
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number of differences. The wrapper 
leaves are smooth and greyish-green 
and have slightly dentate margins. 
The internal leaves have a pleasing 
yellow appearance; eating quality is 
good. Vanguard has not been out- 
standing in appearance or yield in 
varietal tests when compared with 
adapted varieties of the Great Lakes 
type. Probably this variety will 
prove most useful as a source of 
breeding material for improving 
existing varieties. 

Valverde is a _ mildew-resistant 
variety adapted for culture in the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas. 
Like Vanguard it looks nearly 
enough like the Great Lakes varie- 
ties to be marketed as a variety of 
this type. It is the first variety to 
be released since 1945 that is re- 
sistant to all the physiological races 
of mildew that now occur in the 
lettuce-producing areas of Arizona, 
California, and Texas. 

Plants of Valverde have an attrac- 
tive green appearance. The wrapper 
leaves are dark-green and relatively 
thick, but usually do not fully en- 
close the head, so that it is partially 
exposed, or “bald.” The heads are 
firm but not hard; eating quality is 
good. When planted for harvest dur- 
ing January and February, Valverde 
normally makes acceptable head 
sizes. The principal defect of this 

variety is an abnormally long seed 
stalk that suckers freely, sometimes 
before the head matures. The long 


EXPERTS IN CUSTOM SPRAYING 


Spraying a lettuce field for Southern Alameda 
Company Vegetable Growers is one of 15 spray 
rigs owned and operated by A. L. Castle. inc., 
custom sprayers. This Allis-Chalmers tractor- 
sprayer covers 40-foot width, 12 beds on 40-inch 
centers, and is capable of covering 10 acres with 
300 galions of spray in 30 minutes. 


seed stalk is probably associated 
with a tendency towards early bolt- 
ing. 

During the growing seasons of 
1957-58 and 1958-59 before the in- 
troduction of Valverde, the mid- 
winter lettuce crop of the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley was almost a com- 
plete failure, because of severe 
damage from downy mildew. About 
4000 acres of Valverde were har- 
vested in this area during the 1959- 
60 growing season. Mostly favorable 
reports from growers and buyers 
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suggest that Valverde deserves to 
be widely planted for mid-winter 
harvest. It will be particularly out- 
standing when the growing season 
happens to be cool and moist, ideal 
for the development of downy mil- 
dew.—Thomas W. Whitaker, U. S. 
Horticultural Field Station, La Jolla, 
Calif. 

TOPS IN POTS 
STUDY of the effect of plant 
containers on an early tomato 

variety and labor required in prepa- 


ration of containers and in field set- 
ting of transplants was recently con- 


ducted at West Virginia University 
by F. Dixon Law. 

In the investigation, Law used 
3-inch peat pots, plastic pots, 3x3x3- 
inch wood veneer bands, and wooden 
flats (3-inch spacing between plants ). 

Results of the study showed peat 
pots increased production. Earliness 
of fruiting was also promoted. In the 
field setting operation, less labor was 
required with peat pots. 

More detailed information on the 
results of the study of plant con- 
tainers may be obtained by writing 
F, Dixon Law at West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Department of Horticulture, 
Morgantown, 


NOW - YOU CAN 
MAKE YOUR OWN 


ROW CROP SPRAYER 


@ All you have to do is attach 
the Hardie 2-fan Jetaire Row 
Crop attachment to the frame 
of any sprayer. It comes com- 
plete with a heavy duty air 
cooled engine and controls. 


@ Covers 14 to 20 rows of po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, etc. with a 
controlled blanket of mist. 
Sprays 100 to 120 acres per 


day. 


High velocity air—from two 
26 inch axial flow cast alu- 
minum fans puts the spray 
where you want it, regard- 
less of wind. 


ver | 7 RAYIN Pada) 


* $040 AMO SEAVICEDO ¢ 


OUR 62nd YEAR 


1898-1960 


ASK YOUR 
eas 


WRITE FOR 
pha a Bell a: 


@ Air discharge opening rotates 
through 220 degrees, givin 
absolute direction control an 
complete coverage on any 
kind of ground. You can spray 
wherever crops can grow. 


@ Easy reach controls at tractor 
seat. 


@ Adjustable air outlet in dis- 
charge housing provides con- 
trol of air on plants close to 
sprayer. 


The Hardie Mfg. Company, Inc., 


Dept. AV 
730 S. Main Street 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Please Send Me 


CD Jetaire literature (0 Have Salesman call 


NAME_ aipheemnanincimmanasiietiiniaciniinte 
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INSECTS: aphids « Colorado potato beetles 
corn earworms « diamondback moths 
dipterous leaf miners « flea beetles 
harlequinn cabbage bugs « imported 
cabbageworms « leafhoppers « mexican 
bean beetles « mites + onion maggots 
onion thrips ¢ southern potato 

wireworms ¢ vinegar flies (Drosophila sp.) 
VEGETABLE CROPS: beans (lima) « beans (snap) 
beets « broccoli « cabbage + carrots 
cauliflower « celery « collards « cucumbers 
endive « kale « lettuce « onions « parsley 
parsnips + peppers « potatoes « radishes 
spinach « squash (summer and winter) 

swiss chard « tomatoes « turnips (roots) 
turnips (tops) MELONS: cantaloupes 
muskmelons « watermelons 


get even the tough ones! 


@ broad spectrum action 

@ simplifies spray programs 

@ saves time, labor, pesticides 
@ close to harvest protection 


@ one of the safer phosphate insecticides 
Residue tolerance 0.75 ppm 


2 
Geiyy ORIGINATORS OF DOT INSECTICIDES 


GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. division of Geigy Chemica! Corporation» Saw Mill River Road, Ardsiey, N.Y. 





cave time, spray materiale 


get thorough protection with 


(®) 


Model 15-RCG 
Attachment 


AIRCROP 
ATTACHMENTS 


It’s easy to convert your high pressure 
sprayer into an efficient, air-type unit 
with John Bean attachments. Modern 
air spraying gives you thorough, uni- 
form crop protection and greater rate- 
of-work capacity with real savings in 
time and spray materials. For medium- 
to-large acreages, the Model 15-RCG 
sprays a swath up to 60 feet, reduces 
wheel rows from 50 to 75 per cent 
For smaller acreages, the Model 10- 
RC sprays up to a 40-foot swath. 


Ask your John BEAN Dealer to demonstrate! 


DIVISION OF 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORP. 
LANSING, MICH, © ORLANDO, FLA. © SAN JOSE, CAL 


NEWEST METHOD IN 
WEED CONTROL 


CULTIVATES SAFELY 
BETWEEN EACH PLANT 


WHY RISK YOUR CROP 
WITH CHEMICAL 
WEED CONTROL? 


NOTE COMPLETE CULTIVATION 


Write for descriptive literature and 
prices now. 


BUDDINGH InROW WEEDER Co. 


Box 54 Dutton, Mich. 


Aa Jt Looks Je Me 


By JOHN CAREW 


Michigan State University, East Lansing 


HE plant breeder you see nib- 
bling on the leaves of a cucumber 
hungry. Chances 
non-bitter 


seedling may not | 
are he is selecting for a 
cucumber variety 

A couple of 
Dutch plant breed 
ers have discovered 
a slicing cucumbe: 
plant with non-bit 
ter fruit AND non 
bitter leaves. Theit 
work promises to Qa 
greatly accelerate . fg 
the development of | 
higher aa cu wa ' 
cumbers 

Some cucumber varieties under un- 
favorable growing conditions produce 
fruits containing distasteful bitter 
principle. A few other varieties never 
do, At present, all standard varieties 
bitter foliage 

To learn whether his experimental 
strains are bitter or not a_ plant 
breeder must grow the plants to ma- 
turity and taste the fruit. This re- 
quires considerable time, labor, and 
land 

If the breeder could locate a strain 
non-bit- 


have 


of cucumbers with sweet or 
ter foliage he screen out the 
bitter plants in the seedling stage 
without the cost and time of produc- 
ing a crop 

J. M. Andeweg and J. W. De 
Bruyn of Institute of Horticultural 
Plant Breeding in Wageningen, The 
Netherlands tasted 15,000 individual 
cucumber seedlings before finding one 
with completely non-bitter leaves. 
From this single plant they hope to 
develop a new variety for their Dutch 
greenhouse growers. 


could 


Seed from this plant is now in the 
hands of American plant breeders for 
improvement of our field-grown va- 
rieties. 


Campbell Seminar 


“\We must breed tomato varieties 
resistant to our most threatening dis- 
eases before they cause major eco- 
nomic loss—not after.” 

With this remark, Dr. F. O. 
Holmes, internationally known virus 
specialist of the Rockefeller Institute, 
keynoted a plant science seminar in 
Camden, N.J. conducted by the 
Campbell Soup Company involving 
108 research workers from more than 
17 states and Canada. 

For two days the group partici- 
pated in discussions relating to breed- 
ing tomatoes for resistance to an- 


thracnose, viruses, nematodes, and 
late blight. 

“We've learned much about to- 
bacco mosaic, spotted wilt, sugar beet 
curly top, and tobacco etch. but we 
know so little about other serious 
virus diseases that pose a threat to 
the multimillion dollar U.S. tomato 
crop: the stolbur disease of southern 
Europe that causes almost complete 
sterility; the tomato aspermie virus 
transmitted by aphis from chrysan- 
themums; tomato pseudo curly top; 
tobacco vein-banding virus and _ to- 
bacco leaf curl. It will be far less 
expensive to study these diseases now 
rather than after they become seri- 
ous.”—Dr. F. O. Holmes. 

“T would speculate that the primary 
effectiveness of the di-thio-carbamate 
sprays in the field control of anthrac- 
nose lies in their growth-regulating 
effects which keep plants more juve- 
nile and therefore less susceptible to 
anthracnose infection.”"—Dr. R. A. 
Ludwig, Canadian Department of 
Agriculture, Nova Scotia. 

“Late blight infection is related 
to fertilizer application. The disease 
is not severe without a high soluble 
amino nitrogen content in the plant.”’ 
—Dr. M. E. Gallegly, West Virginia 
University. 

“The mechanical harvesting of to- 
matoes may make anthracnose and 
late blight epidemics a thing of the 
past since these are diseases that pri- 
marily affect later pickings. The 
bright prospects for a single harvest 
of tomatoes calls for a re-evaluation 
of our discarded breeding material ; 
we have overlooked, if not rejected, 
concentrated maturity as a desirable 
character in tomatoes.”—Dr. E. C. 
Stevenson, Purdue University. 

“As far as fruit color, acidity, and 
other quality characteristics are con- 
cerned, there are greater differences 
between strains of tomatoes than be 
tween the major production areas of 
the U.S. In other words, a success- 
ful plant breeding program can over- 
come the differences in quality be- 
tween our major processing areas.” — 
Dr. D. R. Porter, Campbell Soup 
Company. 

Dr. S. G. Younkin and the agri- 
cultural research staff of the Camp- 
bell Soup Company are to be 
commended for this well-organized 
professional seminar. Their firm un- 
doubtedly benefited ; but not as much 
as the cause of tomato breeding and 
disease control all over the United 
States. Tue Enp. 
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Answering Your 


QUESTIONS 


Don't let your questions go unanswered. Whether 
wee or small, send — wih 9 Sourcent, tame STURDIER, PEAT POTS 
early reply to Questions or, 
Made from the finest horticultural peat moss with 
VEGETABLE GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio. nutrients added which are released slowly to insure 
sturdy, healthy growth. 
@ 4 inches cs. Lay wt. att = 
500 to 2,000 S500 $28.75M 32% . + 
TOMATO PROBLEMS 2,500 to 9,500 $26.25M $26.25 
| grow tomatoes for ate. Last yeor | i Square Round 
planted Valiant but had a lot of trouble with 9,000 1,000 $17.25M 372 $13.75M 22 
cracking. Is this the wrong variety for me to 4 10.000 te 45,008 $16.00M $12.75M 
plant?—Ohio. * © 2% inches Square Round 
Most growers in your area are planting : ;  .  , 2,000 to 18,000 2,000 $10.50M 363 oe ra Bed 
Valiant and it has proven ideal for your , . 2 =o $0.75m $7.38 
growing conditions. I strongly suspect your te ° ” Hy hy 2,500 —_ 2 
problem is soil rather than variety. Soil Wy 20,000 to 72,500 $6.40M 
moisture and organic matter content are ; 
important in maintaining steady growth ‘ ™) ’ NEW!!! Lower Cost THINLINE 


throughout the season. 
@ 3 inches ons, oan 
1,000 to 9,000 1,000 $14.50M Mx 13. 
MULCHING PAPER ' , 10,000 to 49,000 $13. a $12.00 
Who makes mulching paper?—Pennsylvania. alles alae ba 2 @ 2% inches Squa’ Round 
I'm sure what you want is the fungicide- oa be 2,500 to 17,500 2,500 $7.50M 32 os 


treated black mulching paper for vege- 20,000 to 72,500 $7.00M 


tables made by Mosinee Paper Mills Co., PRICES PREPAID on 150 Pounds or more anyplace 
Mosinee, Wis., which was discussed in an SHAPE HOLDING PEAT POTS within U. S. A., excluding Alaska 


article in our May issue. “Write for prices on carton of 100 pots and for 
quantity prices on regular packs’’. 


CUCUMBER SEED NEEDED 


aE, ey POLYETHYLENE FILM 


instaliment ? 


The Asgrow Company, 205 Church St., @ STRONGER 


New Haven 2, Conn., and Letherman’s, 501 


McKinley Ave., N.W., Canton 2, Ohio, @ MORE @ MORE 
have Wisconsin SMR 15 and 18. 
i an PO. > 181, El ECONOMICAL FLEXIBLE 


Dessert Seed Co., Box 
Centro, Calif., can supply Ashe and Fletcher 


$13.92 
seed. . 1. 


0015 Gauge Black and Clear 
0015 Gauge Black 0 

Gauge Clear 

Gauge Clear 

Gauge Clear 

Gauge Black and Clear . 

Gauge Black and Clear . 

Gauge Black and Clear . 

Gauge Black and Clear 

Gauge Black Only ' 

Gauge Black and Clear . 

Gauge Black and Clear . ‘ A few uses are: Mulching plants; green-houses; cold frames: 
Gauge Black and Clear . fumigating soil; covers for silage pits, hay stacks, machinery, 
Gauge Black and Clear . 74. 24 equipment, supplies; enclose work areas; vapor and moisture 
Gauge Black and Clear . 49.48 seal in building construction and cement work: flashing. 


wee 


STAPLER INFORMATION 

Where can | get more information on the 
Bostitch Model T5-8 Stapline Tacker shown in one 
of your recent issues ?—Arkansas. 

Write to Bostitch, Inc., 430 Briggs Dr., 
East Greenwich, R. I. 


WHICH TO PLANT 
Can you tell me which potatoes are good for 
my area?—West Virginia. 


Among the early potatoes recommended , sae ‘ ‘ 
for West Virginia are Cobbler and Chero- Order now or write for additional widths, lengths, and volume prices. 


kee (scab resistant). Good late varieties 
are Kennebec (blight resistant), Sebago, THE DAO CORPORATION AUR St mr 
Katahdin, and Pontiac (red). 


xxx «MMMM MOM MMM ee 


ASPARAGUS BUNCHER 
Where can | get hand asparagus bunchers and 
knives ?—Massachusefts. 


Swedesboro Supply Co., Swedesboro, ° 
NJ Did You Know We Sell PLANS for... 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE 
Where can | get information on growing the 


Jerusciom ertichohe?—Arkencas. PLASTIC GREENHOUSES—Construction details for Cornell University 


The Superintendent of Documents, Gov- ° . ° 
ermment Printing Office, Washington 25. plastic panel greenhouse, names of suppliers of materials, films, and adhe- 


D.C., has an excellent USDA bulletin avail- sives for plastics, and reprints of current articles on plastic greenhouses are 


able entitled “Growing the Jerusalem Arti- ° 
choke.” Order Catalog No. A 1.35:116 and available for 50 cents a set. 


send 5 cents in coin to cover costs. 
sinian capieen tdainia ROADSIDE STANDS—Working drawings for an attractive, easy-to-build 


I need a small cabbage for market, one that roadside stand are available for $2.00 a set. 
can be closely spaced.—Oregon. 

Oregon State College suggests Baby 
Head, a small, hard globe type that may 


We also have available plans for an Apple Storage Shed, and a Refrig- 
lend itself to closer spacing. To grow heads erated Apple Storage and Packing Shed at $2.00 apiece. 


averaging 1 pound, plant Baby Head 8 


inches apart in rows 18 inches apart. Baby 
Head Ses a cemnee aie. oe _ Plans will be sent postpaid on receipt of check or money order. 


GREENHOUSE ASSOCIATION AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 


Could you yee me the address of the National 
Association of Greenhouse Vegetable Growers?— 


New York. Willoughby, Ohio 
434 Schofield Building, 2014 East 9th 
St., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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John Seott takes a look at one of the many simultaneous operations which mark the modern farm. He has served on advisory committees on 
agriculture in President Eisenhower's Administration. 


Red River Valley’s John Scott 
depends on DITHANE M-22 to 
protect 700 acres of potatoes 


John Scott, Jr., who helps his father run the Scott, right, discusses bank business with A. A. Daughter Mary, a teacher at St. Louis 
farm with the aid of hired hands, loads 


Holmquist, Valley Bank president in Grand Park, Minneapolis, is often home for a 
DITHANE M-22 drums on water tank for use 


Forks. Scott is a principal owner and board ride on her Tennessee walking horse. 
in the blight control spray program. chairman. The bank also has a branch in Gilby. 
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Jess Coyle, Rohm & Haas representative is given an ions look at the palais crop by Scott, on one of the fieldman’s 


frequent visits during the growing season. 


Ask John Scott, of Gilby, North Dakota, where’s the 
greatest spot in the world to live. and he'll tell 
you “The Red River Valley.” 
Potato grower, sheep raiser, bank president, member 
of the Federal Reserve Board, farmland improvement 
enthusiast and an active Red River Valley promoter 
. . John Scott is a busy man. A 14-hour working day 
is not unusual for him. 
In the middle of his large acreage of flat, fertile land, 
a pair of comfortable remodeled homes, symbolic of 
this family operation, stand side by side in well kept 
grounds. Scott, his wife and daughter live in one— 
son, John, Jr., and family in the other. 


At the rear, a modern swimming pool brings neighbors 
visiting in hot weather. Neat white fences and old 
shade trees give the farm a picture quality. 

About 700 acres are devoted to the potato crop. 
Much of the rest of the Scott land is used for growing 
certified seed grains. Brokers handle most of the 
potato crop for eventual table use and North Dakota 
certified seed. 


Scott says DITHANE M-22 saves handling time because 
it mixes easily. His potato spraying schedule is more 
flexible now because this 80% maneb fungicide lasts 
longer on the vines. 


Chemicals for Agriculture 


HM & HAAS 


COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


DITHANE M-22... 


. from your partner in crop protection 


now 80% maneb 


Scott family and neighbors make good hot weather use a this ‘oie 


swimming pool at the rear of the home of John, Jr. 
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DITHANE is a trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in 
principal foreign countries. 





announcing... 


NEW BEAN 
10 C AIRCROP 
ATTACHMENTS 


new top performance features 


* converts most any high pressure unit in- 
to a modern, air-type sprayer 


© sprays up to a 40-foot swath 


© push button controls mount within easy 
reach of tractor driver 


¢ controlled, uniform spray delivery 
© new, compact direct-drive design 


e air outlet rotates 210° to take advantage 
of wind conditions 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO DEMONSTRATE, 
WRITE FOR FREE 1960 ROW CROP CATALOG 


DIVISION OF 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORP, 
LANSING, MICH, @ ORLANDO, FLA. © SAN JOSE, CAL, 


JULY 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
BUYER’s GUIDE 


\re you interested in Seeds and Plants, 
Planting Equipment, Tractor and Tillage 
Equipment, Vegetable Processing, Pack- 
ages and Packaging? The July Directory 
issue gives you a comprehensive listing 
of all equipment and supplies of interest 
to the grower. 


commerical vegetable 


NEWEST IMPROVED MODEL M-2 


eT 


Loudest and most reliable bird and animal scare 
device ever made. Operates on carbide or acety- 
lene,no wick. Retail cost is low. Operates for less 
than 15¢ per day. DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED. 
Warehouse stocks in: San 
Francisco, New Orleans, Or- 
lando, Chicago, Baltimore, and 
Greenville. No waiting for de- 


livery 
Peeters eenaeeseeaaaane 


REED-JOSEPH CO. sormar 1 nomn av.st 


GREENVILLE, MISSISSIPPI = 
Firm 


Address 


City State 
SSS CBee EB eB SH eee eee eee eee 


i 
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MARKETING 


What’s Your Trademark? 


HE markets that really make 

money always have something 
special about them. Often the cus- 
tomers aren't even aware of the par- 
ticular thing that makes a market 
stand out in the mind’s eye. But it 
stand out. And the customers 
came back again and again. 

Usually there's a distinguishing 
trademark of some kind—a unique 
sig or display method, or building 
design. It’s something that sets one 
market apart from all the other road- 
side businesses, something that makes 
it unusually inviting. 

Put yourself for a moment in the 
position of a potential roadside cus- 
tomer. How do you select a filling 
station, for example, aside from gaso- 
line brands (since brands are not a 
factor in farm roadside markets) ? 
Consciously, or subconsciously, you 
are attracted by the pretty flowers 
always growing around a certain sta- 
tion, or by the excitement of an an- 
tique car or two on display, or by the 
fact that the enterprising station pro- 
prietor advertises ‘‘a free tank of gas 
if we forget to wipe your windshield.” 

So it is with your customers. They 
look for something new and different 
in selecting a market. The farmers 
who have developed a unique trade- 
mark of their own are the ones who 
will cash in on volume. The 
possibilities for these marks of dis- 
tinction are limited only by your im- 
agination. 

Consider these as you begin to 
think of a trademark for your own 
market : 

@ the market with a huge red 
wooden sign in the shape of an ap- 


ple . 


ce eS 


extra 


@ the stand with a brightly painted 
old wagon loaded with colorful vege- 


tables as its roadside advertise- 


ment 

@ the proprietor who gives every 
child who visits the market with his 
parents a crisp apple or a luscious 
peach, inexpensive community good- 
WE. 6% 

@ the market that always features 
an exciting contest, like guessing the 
seeds in a watermelon, to stimulate 
customer interest .. . 

@ the thoughtful wife of a market 
operator whose mimeographed favor- 
ite recipe turns up in customers’ 
homes in each bag of squash and 
hamper of beans, for example... . 

® the market known for its novel 
displays such as a big pile of apples 
where (with the bags provided) you 
take home “all you can bag”’ for, say, 
49 cents... 

@ the market owners who provide 
an educational exhibit for the visiting 
family, in one instance a live beehive 
between glass plates inside the build- 
ing, with the entrance for the bees 
safely constructed from the other side 
of the wall to the inside of the hive... 

@ the market known far and wide 
for its unusual varieties of vegetables, 
grown by no one else in the area, but 
produced as a hobby of this proprie- 
tor who operates, in effect, a profit- 
able roadside market museum .. . 

@ the market where you can 
it picked with garden freshness” from 
adjacent fields 


"I see 


@ the market located beside an im- 
pressive landmark such as a tree of 
noteworthy size or a monument 

@ the personalized market that has 
a one-paragraph story of the farm 
family operators printed on paper 
containers and literature . 

All of these markets have a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic that ac- 
counts in no small measure for their 
success. What will your trademark 
be this season ?’—Robert L. Bull, Ex- 
tension Marketing Service, Univer- 
sity of Delaware, Newark. 


Brightly colored display wagon is trademark of Paleta Farm Market, Hadley, Mass. 
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POTATOES 


Vicious Cycle 


«ff REMEMBER only one year 

when it paid to plant high-priced 
seed in Maine, and that was in 1926, 
following the profitable 1925 crop. It 
looks as though this year (1952) 
might be another one!” Those were 
the words of a potato grower in west- 
ern New York in the summer of 1952. 
He had sold his seed for a $7000 
profit that spring, rather than plant 
a crop. 

A. E. (Al) Mercker, executive di- 
rector, National Potato Council, ex- 
presses the same idea in another way. 
Many of you have heard him say that 
the only way for a potato grower to 
die rich is to die in the spring of a 
high-priced year—before he has had 
an opportunity to put the profit back 
into the ground by planting a larger 
crop the next year. Of course, 
Mercker was referring to the potato 
industry in general, rather than to 
the individual grower. Unfortunately, 
the facts show these statements to be 
very true. 

The entire 1959 potato crop moved 
at very good prices. The improved 
1959 crop prices can be attributed to 
reduced production brought about 
principally by sharply reduced acre- 
ages, with the exception of the fall 
crop. In the case of the fall crop, 
while acreage was down slightly in 
most producing areas, most of the cut 
in the crop and resulting improved 
prices can be attributed to adverse 
weather conditions which cut yields 
below 1958 levels in every major pro- 
ducing area. 

Where is the potato industry 
headed during the 1960 crop year? It 
appears to have a good start on the 
way back up the endless treadmill of 
good prices, bigger acreage, bigger 
crops, and disastrous prices. Pro- 
ducers in winter and spring areas 
have reported that they planned to 
plant larger acreages of the seasonal 
crop. They have. Where the planted 
acreage has been recorded, they have 
not only exceeded 1959 plantings, but 
have also exceeded their previously 
announced 1960 intended acreage. 

So in California, most important 
of the early producers, the late spring 
intended acreage is up 13% or about 
6000 acres. The actual plant is likely 
to be even larger. In the Hastings 
area of Florida, the plant exceeds both 
last year’s and the 1960 intentions. 

What can be expected from the 
later producing areas? With the ex- 
ception of the year 1957, growers in 
the past nine years have almost con- 
sistently planted a larger acreage than 
the intentions, which are announced 
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PLYAC* Spreader- Sticker 


GIVES LONGER KILLING POWER 


Yes, now you can get longer killing 
power from all your sprays by add- 
ing Allied Chemical’s Plyac* poly- 
ethylene spreader-sticker. 

Plyac spreader-sticker makes all 
sprays stick better and last longer, 
even in rainy weather when other 
sprays wash off easily. You can 
increase the effectiveness of insecti- 
cides, fungicides, even weed killers 

. . Stretch the time between sprays 


llied 


. do less re-spraying. 

Plyac is easy to use and economi- 
cal, too! Comes in convenient liquid 
form. May be added to both wet- 
table powders and emulsifiable 
concentrates. Only 2 to 4 ounces 
are usually required for each 100 
gallons of spray mixture. 

For extra performance from all 
your sprays, use Plyac spreader- 


sticker this season! 
*Trademark of Allied Chemical Corporation 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


hemical 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


YOU can Do It Better! 


Because each month you read the magazine you have in your hand, you know it more 
intimately than anyone else. You know how useful and invaluable AMERICAN VEGE- 
TABLE GROWER is to a person like yourself who is a successful grower. Won't you take 
a few minutes and tell your neighbors and friends about AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER? You'll find it a profitable few minutes. Write me for details—it's unbelievably 
easy. | might add this is for AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER readers only. Write 
B. Blair, AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, Box A, Willoughby, Ohio. 


Please tell me all about your easy subscription plan. 


Sa IN iecinsherittnieescvsettstteheainctichiniatalaiiinmalainsia 





Replace Your Hot Beds with a 
Rough Brothers PLASTIC HOUSE 


PRACTICAL! VERSATILE! SIMPLE! 


POLYETHYLENE FILM 
4 mil., black, in 1000-ft. rolls, 3 ft. wide 


le, $27.00 


$20.40 


n 200-ft. rol 4fft. 2 in 
$15.00; 12 ft. wide 
natura in 100-ft. rolls, 3 ft. wide, $6.00 
wide, $8.00: 6 ft. wide, $11.20: 8 ft. wide, $14.40 
wide, $18.00; 12 ft. wide, 21.60; 14 ft. wide 
wide 28.80; 20 ft. wide, $36.00; 24 ft 
$50.40; 32 ft. wide, $57.60 
lable in widths up to 32 ft 
over $24.00 


ver $60.00 


natural 
8 ft. 4 ins. wide, 


28 ft. wide 


discount on order 
liscount on order 
count on orders over 50,000 s« 


eight if check with order 


ROUGH BROTHERS 


4229 Spring Grove — Kirby 1-6180 — Cinti. 23, Ohio 
Manufacturers & Builders of America’s 
Finest Greenhouses 


When writing advertisers 
please mention 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 


SAVE TIME SAVE LABOR 


Do a BETTER and FASTER job 
of SPRAYING and DUSTING 


with our KWH shoulder mounted MIST- 

BLOWER and DUSTER, powered by 

gasoline engine (1 and 3 HP Models). 
TRACTOR MODELS: 6-36 HP. 


For literature and prices write to: 


VANDERMOLEN EXPORT CO. 


316 Bloomfield Ave. NUTLEY 10, N.J. 
VEGETABLE 


a 


Use the coupon below for Free monthly 
subscription to this valuable publica- 
tion. Crammed with news, and other in- 
formation. Published by SEED RE- 
SEARCH SPECIALISTS INC., foremost 
breeder of Specialized Vegetable Seeds. 


FOR 


SEED SPECIALIST 


P.O. Box 3091 
MODESTO, CALIF. 


Please put me on your mailing list for a Free 
Subscription. 


Name 
Address 


City State 


Nearest Seed Dealer 


in late March. In 1957 growers of the 
late crop failed to plant more than 
their previously announced acreage. 
In 1951, the planted acreage was the 
same as the intended acreage. Price 
supports were discontinued following 
the 1951 crop. 

It appears very likely that the po- 
tato grower and his industry in 1960 
will again be at the mercy of the 
factors which turned the 1959-60 crop 
mor erately successful 
year. These included the weather, 
which aided the outlook not only by 
reducing yields in the United States, 
but even more sharply in Canada, and 
increased utilization for processing. 

Both of these factors are uncer- 
tain allies in any one crop year. Crop 
failure becomes less and less a possi- 
bility and yields increase as acreage 
becomes concentrated in well adapted 
areas as farms become more efficient- 
ly operated, and as irrigation and 
technological improvements are used 
more extensively 

The increase in utilization of pota- 
toes for processing in 1959 was not 
only due to fabulous growth in de- 
mand, but cases 
processors failed to process the nor- 
mal requirements from the 1958 po- 
tato crop due to failure to gauge the 
market accurately. western 
were selling contracted 
potatoes on the fresh market in the 
fall of 1958. 

It has now been 35 years since, as 
my potato grower friend recalls, it 
paid to plant potatoes.in the spring of 
a high-priced year. I wonder how 
many years will pass before this hap- 
pens again.—A. C. Haslett, Produce 
Merchandiser, P & ec Food \Varkets, 
Inc., Syracuse, N.Y. 


MELONS 


They Cry for Round Ones 


HARLESTON GRAY, today’s 

most popular variety, has ful- 
filled many of the needs of water- 
melon growers. It is classed as wilt 
resistant; it is resistant to two of the 
three existing races of anthracnose; 
it is prolific; and it is more foolproof 
from a grower’s standpoint than any 
variety before it. 

Under certain conditions Charles- 
ton Gray may show hollow heart but, 
by and large, it is a most satisfactory 
variety ; 

But 
melon 


year into a 


because in some 


some 


processors 


to grow. 
Charleston Gray—a long-type 
has brought into focus a dis- 
tinct problem in shipping. It has be- 
come such a problem that the indus- 
try has developed a crying need for 
a good round-type variety. 

The new round-type varieties will 
have to meet certain requirements. 


They will have to cut well (not show 
a hollow or white heart), be resistant 
to anthracnose, and have some re- 
sistance to fusarium wilt. 

To date, none of the varieties and 
strains of the round type have proven 
completely satisfactory. U.S. Vege- 
table Breeding Laboratory, in co-op- 
eration with state experiment stations, 
is continuing trials to develop a top- 
notch round variety. 

In recent years we have grown 
Summit, Hope Diamond, and Mis- 
sissippi 1717—all round type varieties 
of the Black Diamond type. 

The following is an evaluation of 
some of the new varieties based on 
our 30 years of experience in the 
watermelon growing business 
(Simpson Nursery, Monticello, Fla.) 

Summit has most of the needed 
requirements for a good round-type 
melon. But our experience with it 
indicates that its quality is too poor 
for general use 

We planted 35 acres of Hope Dia- 
mond. It was a complete disappoint- 
ment. We do not recommend it. 

Mississippi 1717 has good quality 
and high resistance to fusarium wilt. 
Fruit is large, uniform in size, and 
cuts red. Mississippi 1717 is appar 
ently as prolific as Black Diamond 
We recommend it for trial planting 
for shipping purposes. 

Purdue University recently intro 
duced two long-type varieties—Indi 
ana 133 and Indiana 134. Indiana 133 


is similar to Charleston Gray but is 


seed 


Tri-X 313 (Seediess)—is shaped for travel. 


more resistant to fusarium wilt. In 
our plantings, it has out-performed 
Charleston Gray in total number of 
melons per acre. 

Indiana 134 is a long, dark green 
melon of high quality and very re 
sistant to fusarium wilt. It is about 
the same size as Charleston Gray. 

Much work has been done on trip- 
loid or seedless watermelons. After 
testing 16 triploid strains, we believe 
that two of them—Tri-X 317 and 
Tri-X 313, developed by American 
Seedless Watermelon Corporation, 
Goshen, Ind.—are worthy of trial. 

Tri-X 317 is a round melon of ex- 
cellent quality. It is very prolific. 
Fruit averages 12 to 20 pounds and 
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has a tough rind. On the market 
Tri-X 317 has been selling at a con- 
siderable premium per melon. 


Tri-X 313 has more possibilities 
from the industry standpoint than any 
triploid or seedless variety we have 
tried. In our 1959 trials, vines of 
Tri-X 313 had green leaves three 
weeks after all other triploids were 
dead and five weeks after the stand- 
ard varieties were dead. It has some 
resistance to anthracnose and seems 
to develop a better stand in the field 


Charleston Gray—its shape causes problems. 


more quickly than any triploid we 
have tried. 

Fruit of Tri-X 313 cuts excel- 
lently, is oval shaped, red-fleshed, and 
averaged from 15 to 28 pounds in our 
1959 trials. The rind is green with a 
stripe and we think tough enough to 
ship. We recommend Tri-X 313 for 
trial planting by carlot shippers. 


Two words of warning about all 
triploid melons. First, their pollen 
is male sterile and must be inter- 
planted with a_ variety such as 
Charleston Gray to get the melons to 
set. In commercial plantings, gen- 
erally three rows of triploids are 
planted to one row of Charleston 
Gray. 

Secondly, price of seed is high and 
will necessarily remain high because 
of the tremendous amount of hand 
pollination and low seed yields per 
acre (8 to 10 pounds). But there 
are 8000 to 8500 seed per pound. We 
think there is a place in the industry 
for triploid varieties. 

In summary, we feel there are two 
new round-type varieties worthy of 
trial—Mississippi 1717 and Tri-X 
313.—Stuart C. Simpson. 


—BE SURE WITH SPRAYS— 
® Follow directions on the label. 


© Do not apply sooner or later or more 
often than recommended. 


® Measure dosages accurately. 


Keep a written record of dosages used, 
dates, and method of application. 
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Seedlless 


WATERMELON 


TRI-X #317 


The praise of TRI-X #317 that we 
have received in unsolicited 

reports from experienced growers is 
far better than anything we can 

tell you about this hybrid. These 
growers tell us of superb quality and 
high yield of #317, with brisk 
demand at good prices. We suggest 


that YOU grow TRI-X #317 this year. 


At your seed dealer’s or write 


VIGOROUS 


True hybrid seed 


Pioneers : ® 


ae American Seedless Watermelon Seed Corp. 


Culture 
in U.S. A. Goshen, Indiana 


STAND BY GENERATOR BARGAIN 


| have a brand-new 5 KW generator equipped with four cylinder air-cooled engine, transfer switch, 
charger, starting battery, and 55 gallon fuel tank, single phase. This is an ideal unit to insure sup- 
plementary current for heating and ventilating during times when current is interrupted or as a 
standby system for your storage houre, vacation camp, or to run electrical equipment where 
current is not available. The standby system will develop 110 and 220 alternating current. Cost over 
$1,300.00. I'll sell it for $900. Still in original crate, it can be shipped immediately. Write Edward 
Meister, Jr., American Fruit Grower Publishing Company, Willoughby, Ohio. 


SELLING TIRES ALL OVER THE 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY WORLD FOR OVER 37 YEARS 


Tractor, Grader, Implement, Airplane, Farmwagon and Wheelbarrow Tires Available. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Thousands of New and Used Army Surplus Tires in Excellent Condition. 


ARMA nexD | Ma daa 


HEAVY TREAD 
Good for mud & rough going FRESH STOCK. Not surplus. 
for Mud & Heavy Loading. 


Perfect condition. Used 


is $22.50 
$17.50 ply New Army Tread, 
a $28.00 
ly New Hea rmy 
ot tis $45.00 


750x16— 6 ply Jeep 
750x20- 8 ply and tube 17.50 


SPRAYER TIRES 900x16— 8 ply and tube 17.50 Tread at aati 
1600x16 825x20-10 ply and tube a ~ $57.50 


$ 50 
14 ply new Ist nylon 7 7 900x20-10 ply and tube 
NEW TUBES $22.50 1100x20-12 ply and tube 


TRUCK TIRES TUBELESS 
TAKEOFFS APPROX. 90-95% OF 


New Regular Tread Specials 
NYLON es 
WAGON TIRES | s25538 iS by ist | ("38:38 
PERFECT CONDITION 1000x20 12 ply ist 88.00 
THE ORIGINAL TREAD AT [700x16 6 ply Used and 
TREMENDOUS SAVINGS Pew Tube $10.00) NEW TRUCK TIRES 
. 6 ply $25.00 750x16 8 ply Used and Regules Tread Tax included 
8 ply ; New Tube 11.00) Foonis 6 ply ist "34:80 


6 ply . All Sound—Ready to Run 650x20 8 ply Ist 
8 Bly . Heel. oh Be LS 


as ply ° USED 1100x24 12 ply tire & tube aa 
ply . TYPE TR 
10 ply TRUCK TIRES ROAD LUG TY : 


10 pl S army Spend & tube 934.30 
ply . 2 ply al . 
Excellent Cond.-Grode #1 |iteras 14 vw ihe'lute _ 07:88 
600x20 6 ply ] 4% USED TRUCK TUBES 
650x20 8 ply 650x20 700x20 $2 50 
. 


$24.50}  750x20 10 ply $17" ee cand THOME, og 
NYLON AIRPLANE TIRES FOR CONVERSION 
WAGON SPECIALS FOR WAGONS—TRUCKS 


650x14 12 ply Hi-Tread. Perfect condi- 750x116 (32x8) 10 ply new 


tion—No Repairs. ist 27. 
TIRE—TUBE—WHEEL $17.50 32x68 16 piy New Hetreads $18.50 
READY TO MOUNT ON YOUR HUB MANURE PERFECT REPLACEMENTS FOR 
JUST SPECIFY TYPE OF WAGON 16” WAGON - TRUCK TIRES 
LOWER—WIDER—STRONGER SPREADER WILL FIT DROP CENTER 
@ 6000 ibs. cap. per tire Tires OR TRUCK WHEELS 
Used Traction 
Treads 


-22.5 12 ply new Rock Lug $60.00 


750x18 8 ply 
New Retreads 


@ 26” high @ 612” wide 


FULLY GUARANTEED ____ 


36” used sprayer tires 
° “hi @ 12” wide @ 
vogurs (34x98) . 1 
st ove 
34x9.9 USED EXCELLENT 


we nave practically GANS SURPLUS TIRE CO. ,,.2sp!.8,. Prove [ANNES 


every known tire in . 
stock. Please write Mail Orders Filled No C.O.D. Chelsea 50, 3-2078 
Send Check or M.O. Mass. 3-2035 0 be 


for sizes not listed 


750-20 $15.95 
1700x16 12 ply used excellent......$35.00 | %°°-2° $20.00 





FOR OUR 
READERS 


Because Roadside Stand Sales are 
becoming more important and 
profitable, we thought we could 
help you by making Roadside 
Stand Signs available at the low- 


est cost. 


The signs are printed on water- 
proof, heavy board—22” x 28”, 
in two colors. One color is Orange 
Day Glow which shines in the day- 
time. The sign has a dark green 
background. It is eye catching and 
appealing. Here is what it looks 
like— 


STOP 


"BUY THE BEST" 
TY Lia TAY 
mia: 


In addition, individual fruit and 
vegetable strips, which can be at- 
tached to the big sign, are avail- 
able. These strips are 28” long x 
5” wide. Here is what they look 
like— 


The price for the Big Two Color 
sign is $3.00 apiece, or two signs 
for $5.00. The strips 
apiece or 10 for $3.50. 


are 50c 


Send Your Order To— 
Roadside Stand Sign Dept. 
American Vegetable Grower 


Publishing Company 
Willoughby, Ohio 


PLANT GROWER’S CORNER 


By RAY SHELDRAKE 


= most areas of the country, the 
big plant selling rush is over. 
However, good plants will still find 
a market throughout this month. If 
you have some plants left, try a week- 
end special. A slightly reduced price 
usually moves a lot of material. Try 
advertising “Buy five paks, get one 
it's very effective. 

June is the month to take stock 
of your plant growing and selling 
operation. Write up a summary of 
things to do for next year. While you 
still remember them, write down those 
items that were best sellers, also the 
were hard to move. You 
will want to increase the good items. 

What type of pak was preferred 
by your customers? What colors in 
petunias were the most popular? 
What vegetable plants were most 
popular? Potted or not potted? These 
notes will prove invaluable to you 
next year 


free”’ 


ones that 


Some growers feel that we are al- 
ready producing too many bedding 
plants. I heartily disagree. Although 
the market was flooded with plants 
this vear, there was a deficit of quality 
material. One new grower (100,000 
flats this year) told me that we are 
producing only 10% of the annuals 
that could be moved. As you drive 
through new housing developments 
this summer, take note of how many 
homes have a good display of annuals. 
Probably only one in 10. The other 
nine are potential buyers 

Have you tried growing and sell- 
ing garden mums along with your 
vegetable plants? Rooted cuttings 
should be potted in 3- or 4-inch con- 
tainers in March. If the growing tip 
is pinched out—about ™% inch is 
plenty cuttings will develop 
into plants which will be in bloom 
by Mother’s Day or Decoration 
Day. Three-inch square peat pots 
work well for this item. These plants 
are a good come-on item at 39 or 49 
cents—cash and carry. 


your 


Be sure to attach a card giving 
simple cultural instructions. Your 
customer will be doubly pleased with 
his purchase when he learns from the 
card that the plant will bloom again 
in the fall. Check with your supplier 

he'll have detailed information on 
growing garden mums successfully. 

Phere is a revolution in progress 
in containers for producing plants. 
While many growers still prefer a 
wooden flat, we see more and more 
paks of various sizes and materials. 
It is surprising to hear one grower 
condemn a certain pak and to see an- 
other completely satisfied with the 
same pak. 


Good drainage is important. Some 
pressed paper paks used in one estab- 
lishment did not have the holes, 
opened up and growth was spotty. 
The plants actually had wet feet and 
the soil was soggy wet. It would pay 
to check the drainage holes in the paks 


_when spotting out. 


More and more lightweight plastic 
and aluminum paks are being used. 
Where dozen paks are being handled, 
it pays to use a master container or 
flat which holds five or six of the 
paks. They can be handled much more 
efficiently. 

Direct seeding of paks may be 
closer than we think. One grower 
has developed a neat unit to direct 
seed quickly—one man can seed a 
125x20-foot house in one day. The 
unit—Spot Seeder—is available from 
Glen-Windsor Co., Box 194, Morris 
Plains, N. J. It works best on round 
seeds. This grower seeded all of his 
alyssum, portulaca, and lobelia. Petu- 
nias work very well but one must de- 
cide between seed cost and labor of 
spotting out—a time-consuming oper- 
ation. 


eo 
It’s not too early to be thinking 
about soil for your bedding plant 
operation for next year and the year 
after. Many successful growers will 


set aside a piece of land on their 
place from which they hope to get 
their future soil. The pH of this soil 
should be checked and, if lime is 
needed, this is an excellent time to 
add it. For general plant growing, 
the pH should be in the range of 
pH 6.0 to 6.8. 

Additions of a complete fertilizer 
are beneficial if a cover crop is 
grown which is to be harrowed into 
the soil. For this purpose, buck- 
wheat will make a good rank growth 
in many areas and sometimes two 
crops can be harrowed in in one 
season. If the soil is especially low 
in organic matter, a crop that is 
more rank in growth and will yield 
more organic matter might be se- 
lected. 

We hear more and more about 
synthetic mixtures and it is obvious 
in touring bedding plant establish- 
ments this year that the planting 
media is being made up more and 
more of material other than soil. 

During the last two years, vege- 
table plants grown in artificial media 
in New York have yielded as early 
and as high in total yield as plants 
grown in soil, I believe that in the not 
too distant future we will see more 
plants grown in materials other than 
soil and I hope to be able to report 
more detail on our work after this 
season. Tue Enp. 
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BETTER SPEARS | 
(Continued from page 9) eee a , ; ree) | PARE 


Strains are being tested for possible 


; e C 
new, improved sorts to replace those + . os Ae hfe fe, C/OH 


in use. Waltham Washington has 


performed well and is suggested for JS t 
trial by processing crop growers. It 
produced a high yield of medium- | * 


sized spears in tests conducted by 


Dr. J. Howard Ellison, of the sta- WEIGH THESE POINTS 
tion. Viking, an import from Can- ‘4 BEFORE YOU BUY---- 


ada, has produced a medium yield 
of larger spears desired for the i COMPARE — Gorman-Rupp pumps with all 
fresh market. Neither variety is ; ; other makes and their performance under field 


the last word. conditions . . . 


Dr. Ellison is working on the de- EXCLUSIVE! — Gorman-Rupp Firsts! . . . 


velopment of all-male lines, which | ~ ' CHECK VALVE (lever control) — Standard equip- 
may yield considerably more than mi. ment on pump discharge. No gate valve 
ordinary male-female strains. Im- ¥ / needed. Valve threaded to receive 6” pipe. 


proved male lines would have the iy / WEAR RING — Renewable, surrounds impeller 
advantage of greater uniformity and eye. 
the vigor needed to improve the SHAFT SEAL — Located on suction side under 
position of the grower in today’s vacuum. Lubricated by compression grease 
competitive world of rising costs cup. 
and fixed or lower income. leila END PLATE — Removable, gives easy accessi- 
Recognizing that planting costs ailable in MAP?” and bility to impeller and shaft seal without 
are high, and that in hand planting ir - coole’ 4 engi disturbing pipe connections. 
crowns can be injured when plant- fate yettt  O™ 6e And! with Gorman-Rupp you get a complete 
ers step on them, a grower in sure. RANE i5. irrigation pump package: pump, engine, ex- 
; haust priming device, strainer —ready to work. 


GORMAN-RUPP IRRIGATION PUMPS 


GORMAN-RUPP ORIGINATES — OTHERS IMITATE 


THE GORMAN-RUPP COMPANY @ MANSFIELD, OHIO 


To Increase Your Know-How! 


@ The How-to Book on Strawberries, by Robin @ American Wines and Wine-Making, by Philip 
Wyld. Here's a book for the beginner in straw M. Waaner. A practical illustrated book for the 
" : } N I i 1 1 berries. 112 pages $1.50 small grape grower and home wine-maker. 230 
Greenwich, N. }., has developed a pages 5.00 
1: ” 13 J., slit € : I Z * @ Growing Nuts in the North, by Carl Weschke - Practical Merticuiture, by dames $. Shee 
planting cart to tacilitate setting out Here is the author's 33 years of experience at cater and 8. J. 1. Yom. tes te eedcene oe 


° his Haze IIs xperiment Farm is i . 
the crowns. One cart is used to plant oes Experiment Farm in Wisconsia, student who wants @ practical and easy-to-follow 


‘ 3 . , ° t ee reference and guide to the how, what and wh 
two rows at a time or dy joining @ Concentrated Spray Equipment, Mixtures and 2% 


of horticultural operations. 374 pages 

two carts together, four rows can be Methods of Operation, by F. Potts. Here's a @ Plant Regulators in Agriculture, edited by 
oan . : book for growers as well as teachers, researcl H. B. Tukey. 17 specialists present the many 
planted. | he wheels ride in the snd extension workers, and students. 600 pages different uses of plant regulators and tell what 
_ . > ie e re, hov . re ho lants responc 
trench. The planters sit facing the woe. | peepee 
back and are low enough to place @ Introductory Horticulture, by Everett P. Chris. = Principles of Weed Control, by Ahigren 
| I opher, author of The Pruning Manual. This text Klingman, and Wolf. Here ore the interesting 
t a, rown acc urate ¥. Ss — o ve uab * ss ot nforn en . facts. fundementels. end revolutionary ontrol 
arvesting is one of the most saan: to varieud’ bartaaal eanel techniques of this new, fast-moving science. Easy 
: 8 , oe | : -~ aground > srious horticultural pra< $7 60 to understand. 368 pages , $6.00 
costly ope rations in producing tne erate , @ Farm Management, by Lynn S$. Robertson 
crop. Agricultural engineering re- 2 Creston Fruit and Vegetable Crops, by TJ Here is a book that treats the farm as 4 business 
* ‘ sibert asy-to-f ow fundamentals whic nilu unit. Included are sections on farm expenditures 
search men are working on an as- once and determine successful fruit oe rons financing, marketing, and planning. 445 pages. 
. : table production are set forth in this boo $ 

yaragus harvester with the idea of 
I § : , Poors 4.50 @ Spraying, Dusting and Fumigating of Plants, 


cutting costs. @ Profitable Roadside Marketing, by R. B. Don by W. S. Hough and A. F, Mason. A revised ed 

The most recent work in market- Seat ton the succectel eperation cla roedeide cot femigants, herbicides, end growl regele 

ing is in the field of prepackaging. market. 142 pages aie $2.00 pons te | mater ate ond ¢ ners one ie 

In this age of pot-ready vegetables, @ Plant Propagation, Principles and Practices, aah ae ‘dloncaal a dotelt 1% aanen , $6.95 

it may not be long before house- ay stadt ahie "ated pees Ds Samer) Te © Hanna's Handbook of Agricultural Chemi- 

wives will find tender green spears row St euienet cneneey Or ee Px SY dee a osdtit chamedn Valine Gane 
7. 


j 4 7 ‘¢ 
ack > ae r : -s + mon names and numerical designations of ter 
packaged ready for cooking. gation. 559 pages tilizers, fumigants, fungicides, weed killers, in 


Asparagus is undergoing changes © Propagation of Plants, by M. G. Kains and  secticides, rodenticides, etc., are explained as 
: . . . L. M. McQueston. Gives the working methods of to composition, use, cautions, and antidotes in 
in the Garden State just as every plant propagation. 560 pages $6.95 this pocket-sized manual. 209 pages $5.95 
= crop will have to change to Books sent postpaid on receipt of check or money order. 
ceep pace with the times. Those 
growers who are willing to change AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
will remain, and the resistant ones Willoughby, Ohio 
will be left at the “post.” Tur Enp. 


Crooked spears may be caused by careless cut- 
ters, by wind, other factors. Garden Stoters 
blame cutter damage for much of reduced yield. 
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Do YOUR Friends 
a Good Turn... 
FREE! 


You like to do your friends in the 
vegetable business a “Good Turn”. 
So just fill in the names and ad 
dresses some of your vegetable 
growing friends in the space below 

and we will gladly mail them FREE 
a copy of AMERICAN VEGETA 
BLE GROWER with your 
Absolutely no 


absolutely no charge to them or to 


compli 


ment obligation, 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
Willoughby, Chio 
Ye I 


turns” to 


agree it nice to do “good 
friends. So please mail a free 
opy of AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER with my compliment to the 


listed below 


person 


if possible send the June, 1960 issue 


Address 


GREENHOUSE CROPS 


Measure of Success 
HE story of John Jocke of West- 
view Village. Ohio, and his green 
house enterprise ts story 
worth telling. It proves that a small 
start, hard work, willingness to learn, 


success 


and ability to adjust to change can 
still produce success 

The story began when Jocke at 
17 started working at Olmsted Green 
house and Riveredge Greenhouse, 
Olmsted Falls, Ohio. His father oper- 
ated a vegetable planting but John 
had dreams of his own 

\t the height of the depression in 
1933, John Jocke and his wife erected 
their first 3000 square feet of glass 
in Berea, Ohio difficult 
worked at a full-time 
wife kept the 


Jocke 


‘| | Ost were 
years and he 
job while his young 
home and greenhouse going 
would leave instructions in the morn 
ing for jobs to be done until he could 
take over in the evening 

The greenhouse was expanded 
during the years to 1'4 acres. An 
average of 4500 square feet was built 
each time. Finally in 1942 Jocke de 
cided to quit his regular job and de- 
vote full time to the greenhouse. The 
locke 


family was growing and Mrs. | 
needed 


found that children 
more attention than tomatoes 
Jocke grows two crops of toma- 
toes each year—Ohio W.R. 3. for 
spring and Ohio W.R. 7 for the fall 
crop. He has grown his share of cu- 
cumbers, leaf, and Bibb lettuce. Gera- 
niums have been a spring cash crop. 
The last greenhouse addition of 
300x60 feet was not tiled for steam 
sterilization. Boiler capacity at that 
time was not sufficient so lettuce 
Now new gas- 


seven 


crops 
fired boilers (Leffel) have been in- 
stalled and steam tiles will be laid. 
Tomatoes will replace lettuce follow- 
ing installation 

What about further expansion? 
The Jockes will be moving into their 


were grown 


Transplanting tomato plants for the spring crop 
is pleasant chore for Jocke and son Jimmy. 


new brick ranch home next month. 
The girls have their own families and 
son Tom has three more years in the 
Navy. College-age Andrew has been 
a good greenhouse worker as have 
all the Jocke children. Thirteen-year- 
old Jimmy is the tomato of his 
father’s eye. “Yes,” says Jocke, “I 
think we will be expanding. Jimmy 
wants to be a greenhouse grower.” 

You can be sure Jimmy will be en 
couraged, as was the oldest boy Ed- 
ward. After working at other jobs 
and doing his turn in the service, 
Edward came home to become a 
grower on his own. Jocke is extremely 
proud of his family as well as his 
greenhouse grower son-in-law, Frank 
Zemanek, who grows four crops of 
lettuce a year and a spring geranium 
crop in nearby North Ridgeville. 

A successful grower can be meas- 
ured in different ways. Assisting his 
sons to begin in business and encour- 
aging them in the vegetable industry 
is part of John Jocke's success. 

Fred K. Buscher, Cuyahoga Coun- 
ty (Ohio) Agricultural Agent. 


Jocke's son Edward now owns this l-acre greenhouse operation in Columbia Station, Ohio. 
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COOL TOMATOES 
(Continued from page 11) 


ically done with a moisture meter 
and resistance blocks or with soil 
tensiometers. Growers who use these 
methods and who start irrigation 
when the moisture drops to about the 
40% level will overcome two mistakes 
common in normal irrigation ~ prac- 
tice—too late with too little. 

Several other factors warrant con- 
sideration in addition to soil moisture 
supply. Because of the physical prob- 
lems and labor costs involved in mov- 
ing sprinkler lines or in maintaining 
irrigation ditches, it is desirable 
within the limits previously discussed 
to make heavier applications at longer 
intervals. 

Losses of fruit from harvest 
cracks and subsequent fruit rots may 
increase with heavy irrigations near 
harvest. It would appear advisable to 
refill the soil reservoir at least a week 
ahead of any heavy flush of bloom 
and 10 days to two weeks ahead of 
heavy harvests. 

On lighter soils and with varieties 
responding to extra nitrogen feeding, 
irrigation may provide the ideal way 


Blossom-end ro 
Evidence of too late with “too little. 


to time the uptake of nitrogen after 
the onset of fruiting to continue 
growth, increase fruit size and vield, 
and prolong harvest. 

Mulching should not usually be 
considered a_ satisfactory substitute 
for irrigation. The conservation of 
moisture by mulching is limited to a 
small part of the soil’s supply (other- 
wise lost by surface evaporation) and 
is not sufficient for the long-term 
droughts common in the Midwest. 
Thus, droughts in June, July, and 
\ugust exceeding four weeks in dura 
tion would probably justify irrigation 
over mulching in a market tomato 
operation. 

During occasional short-term 
droughts, the moisture conserved 

(Continued on page 35) 
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HOME 
GARDEN 
BUNCHING 


Type of Beltsville 
Bunching 


e NEW 

e IMPROVED 

© SEEDS AVAILABLE 
July, 1960 


Dessert Seed Doe IJuc. 


P.O. Box 181, El Centro, California 


DON'T TAKE CHANCES 


THE NEW 
UP-TO-DATE ¢ SPRAY SAFETY CHART 


eet i 


SPRAY 
SAFETY 
CHART 


WILL MAKE 

THIS YEAR'S 

SPRAYING OR 
DUSTING 


SAFE 
FOR YOU! 


Know the DO’S and DON'TS of SAFE spraying practice. WHICH respira- 

tors and protective clothing are recommended for specific chemicals. WHAT 
Cc to do if you feel ill while spraying. EVERY grower, re spray crew 

should be equipped with this chart. Make this season's raving. the 

SAFEST EVER with the AMERICAN VEGETABLE GRO 

Safety Chart. 


WHAT'LL IT MIX WITH? 


Spray 


The com pee Spray Compatibility 
Chart will make your spraying more 
effective. Here are all the chemicals 
and their compatibilities clearly 
stated for you. Know what chemicals 
can be mixed together safely and 
effectively. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
Willoughby, Ohio 

Enclosed is money or my check. Send 
compatibility charts and/or companion 
spray safety charts to: 


Order both charts—a 70c value 
—for only 60c. This offer good 
only in U.S.A. ond Canada. Name 
a prices on request. Coin Address 
o check must accompany ; 
order. City 





Quick Coupler 


Growers in the Northwest are us- 
ing a new quik k coupler that makes 
their irrigation problems much sim- 
Che coupler is a “press-in” type 

hydraulically pressed into the 


ple T 


and 1s 


aluminum tubing, requiring no 
or bolts 
steel. the 
your 


end ot 

Precision-made_ of 
unit will last for the 
system. In addition, the 
butterfly 
type line valve of good efficiency and 
i heavy duty rolled steel coupler. In 
write to 
Irriga 
eugene, 


lite of 


ume compan makes a 


would he wise to 
R. H 


Blaire 


fact you 
1. H. Walhams. 


tion Co 345 


Pierce 
Bivd., 
irrigation problems 
‘| he will 
send you full details on these 


Cre about any 


you might have company 


units 


Bigger Yields—Better Crops 


What particular benefits of sprin- 


kler irrigation do row crop growers 


value highest? Bigger yields and 
( 


good-crop certainty every year, re 
of weather, rank first. But 
are special advantages to grow 
that are 
Improved quality of vege 
\nother is help in better 
The sprinkler 
convenient for 
pre-seeding irrigation. Also the close 
moisture control possible with sprin- 
kler irrigation enables growers to irri- 
satisfactorily than 


gardless 
there 
ers of row crops nearly as 
essential 
tables is one 
seed bed preparation 


method is especially 


rate crops more 


Vi 
>» 


methods, A 


timeliness of 


third ad- 
irrigation 


with other 
vantage is 
which flourishing 
throughout the season to 
reach the early, higher-profit markets. 
From and border to 


34 


keeps crops 


growing 


coast to coast 


New 
for You 


border, row crop growers who have 
manpower problems and watch pro- 
duction have turned to sprin 
kler irrigation for the extra gains and 
savings it gives them. Pictured is 
Willamette Valley pole beans under 
sprinkle one of many 
row have 


costs 


irrigation 

for which 
learned to use sprinkler irrigation as 
a dependable protection against loss 
of yield and quality. It would be a 
good idea to write Wade Newhbegin, 
R. M. Wade & Co., Dept W72-5-60, 
1919 N. W. Thurman St., Portland 9, 
Ore., all the particulars. 


crops growers 


and ask for 


Know When—How Much 


Knowing when and how much 
water to put on your vegetables is the 
secret of higher profits. Profit-minded 
growers are taking the guesswork 
out of irrigation by employing a 
moisture meter. The best we have 


ROADSIDE 
MARKET PLANS 


Located on a well-traveled highway? 
Then you may want to attract the 
motorist with a good-looking display 
of vegetables. Working drawings for 
an easy-to-build roadside stand are 
available from AMERICAN VEGE- 
TABLE GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio, 
for $2.00 a set. 


seen for vegetable plantings is illus- 
trated. It is easy to use and built 
to last. The unit is hermetically sealed 
to insure trouble-free service. Write 
Leo C. Cunniff, Industrial Instru- 
ments, Inc., 89 Commerce Rd., Cedar 
Grove, N. J. He will send you all the 
facts promptly. 


Perfect Seed Beds 


Growers in Ohio and Pennsylvania 
are reporting increased yields and bet- 
ter quality by using a soil shredder. 
The secret, according to growers | 
have talked to, is shredding the soil, 
not grinding it. By shredding, the soil 


is aerated and retains moisture and 
nutrients. The machine is beautifully 
built and is trouble free in operation. 
I suggest you write to Kemp Mfg. 
Co., Dept. 62, 1027 E. 20th St., Erie, 
Pa., for further information. 


Not Expensive 


Many growers have been looking 
for a low-cost sprayer, yet a machine 
which will give good insect and dis- 
ease control. I saw one the other day. 
The sprayer is powered by a Briggs 
and Stratton engine, pumping 10 
gpm. The Hypro pump needs no 
priming and is completely enclosed. 
There are no belt drives to wear and 


nothing is exposed. Equipped with a 
100-gallon tank complete with power 
jet-agitator, it sells for $195. 
Mounted on a trailer, the cost is 
$423.60, and on skids, $395. Why not 
write B. L. Auer, of Hub States 
Chemical & Equipment Co., 1255 N. 
Windsor St., Indianapolis, Ind., and 
ask for more information about this 
sprayer. 

AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 





COOL TOMATOES 
(Continued from page 33) 


mulching may be sufficient to nourish 
the plant satisfactorily until rains 
come and the soil reservoir can be 
replenished. Under such circum- 
stances the benefits from mulching 
may be sufficiently rewarding to 
justify the expense and trouble. 

In contrast to the positive physio- 
logical needs of the crop, the profit- 
ableness of irrigation is more difficult 
to establish. For example, in process- 
ing tomatoes where both the invest- 
ment costs and gross returns per acre 


TIPS ON IRRIGATING 
@ A tomato crop requires 18 to 20 inches of water. 


@ Make sure variety, fertility, etc., are not limit- 
ing your production 


@ Balance additional returns against costs, espe- 
cially on processing crop. Consider possibilities of 
increased profits as well as value of irrigation. 


@ Don't delay irrigation in hopes of rain. Analyze 
weekly the need for irrigation according to the avail- 
able soil supply and the crop's demands. Start irri- 
gating when available soil moisture drops to 40% of 
soil's field capacity 

@ Plan ahead—fill the soil reservoir before the 
harvest season starts 


are lower, the value of irrigation as 
failure insurance is much less appeal- 
ing than for the high-cost, high value, 
early market operation. The probabil- 
ity of increased net profits from irri- 
gation is also probably less with the 
canning crop. 

Currently, the value of irrigating 
processing tomato fields in midwest- 
ern states starting the season with 
good soil moisture reserves and hav- 
ing as much as 5 inches of “‘effective”’ 
rainfall during the four-month sea- 
son, is highly questionable. On the 
other hand, it is doubtful whether 
the early market trellis and stake to- 
mato grower can long survive with- 
out the reliability and other benefits 
of irrigation. Tue Enp. 


Answer to 
YOU be the EXPERT! 


(See page 12) 


The melons were infected with 
bacterial wilt, a disease that 
overwinters in the digestive tracts 
of cucumber beetles and is spread 
by them in the spring. Next year, 
Evans can prevent this disease by 
controlling the beetles. Sprays or 
dusts of dieldrin, methoxychlor or 
rotenone applied beginning when 
the melons come up will be effec- 
tive. 

No melon or cucumber varieties 
are resistant to bacterial wilt. 
Evans’ variety was resistant to 
fusarium wilt, a distinctly differ- 
ent soil-borne disease. 
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POLYETHYLEN 
FIL 


Transparent 


SPECIAL FOR MARKET GROWERS 
BLACK MULCHING GRADE 


-0015”—3 ft. x 250 ft., $4.00 a roll, net 
-0015”—3 ft. x 500 ft., $7.50 a roll, net 
.0015”—3 ft. x 1,000 ft., $15.00 a roll, net 
.0015”—4 ft. x 1,000 ft., $20.00 a roll, net 


"'We ship same day" 


YOHO & HOOKER 


BOX 1165 e YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Cuts Weeds + Mows Lowns * Saws Trees ; For Free Fact Folder 


the rugged 26” 1 & Dealer Name Write 
| ROOF parc. CO. 


ROOF VP MOWER | Peo 12 ines 
with EXCLUSIVE ; p 

VARIABLE PITCH BLADE ACTION ! 

Adjust blede pitch instantly for any job! 


VECETABLE CULTIVATOR 
+. tre the ffieldl 


>. TRY IT AT OUR EXPENSE 


WRITE OF CALL FOR FURTHER DOETANLS 


KIRBRO CO. '3! SCHLEY ST. NEWARK 8, N. J 


WAverly 3.4635 


Send for this 
FREE Booklet 


i Your guide to air carrier spraying. 


4053 Horian St. Emeryville, Oakland 8, Calif. 


SCARECROW 


Stop bird damage to all 
crops for less than the 
cost of one shotgun 
shell per day! Price $595° 


8. M. LAWRENCE & CO. 
244 California Street 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 


When writing advertisers 
please mention 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 


KING FISH 


"Organico del mar" 


Better Yields—Firmer Fruit 
Nematode Control 


FERVE, S. de R.L. de C.V. 
Bravo 202, Nte, Culiacan, Sin., Mexico 


K. C. MATTSON CO. 
2460 N. Chico Ave., El Monte, Calif. 


Sizes and Prices 


Our Pol ethylene film is .004 
mil, thick and this is medium 
weight, and cost considered, is 
the most satisfactory. 
3 ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
-00 a roll 
4 ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
$8.00 a roll 
6 ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
$12.00 a roll 
8 ft. wide by 100 fr. long 
$16.00 a roll 
1042 ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
$21.00 a roll 
20 ft. wide by 100 ft. long 
$40.00 a roll 


6 Rolls to 9 Rolls 
educt 20% 


10 Rolls or More 
Deduct 25% 


Big Sample Bargain 


Big useable sample piece 10 ft. 
long by 3 ft. wide. Send $1.00 
cash, check or stamps for this 
big sample by mail, postpaid 


SPECIAL—AGRI-TOX 
MASK & GOGGLES 


$ 7.80 Complete 


Mask $5.55 Goggles $2.25 
Also complete line of 
equipment and insecticides 


Free atalog 
HUB STATE CO. 
1255 N. Windsor, Indianapolis, Ind. 


GOOD SEED BUYS 


Asgrow Strains 


Resistant Black Valentine-Contender 
Tenderlong-Tendergreen-Topcrop 


SWEET CORN 


Golden Security 
Others available in limited quantity 


CUCUMBER—MELONS 


——_ 


Send For Complete Seed Catalog 
ond 
Price List of 


SPRAY MATERIALS— WEED KILLERS 


For Commercial Growers 
ee 


POLYETHYLENE MULCHING ROLLS 


have proved their value in cutting labor, 
increasing yields. Ask for prices. 


Dept. VG, Canton 2, Ohio 





GROWERS OPPORTUNITY PAGE 


Only 25¢ a word for one-time insertion; 20¢ a word per month for two-time insertion; 15¢ a word per month for four times or more. CASH WITH 
ORDER. Count each initial and whole number os one word. Copy must be in the 15th of the second month iowen,” date of issue. You can use 
our companion publication, AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, in combination with AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, for only 10¢ a word more. 


AGENTS WANTED FREE—AUTHENTIC RESEARCH DATA ON 


greenhouse and vegetable growing operations 
EXTRA MONEY? TAKE BIG PROFIT AS LOW AS rejuvenation of sterilized soils—balanced seed beds 
your spare time accepting subscriptions ’ for optimum growth and disease inhibited plants 
MERIC AN VEGETABLI GR wi R = i sQ. FT. used by commercial growers in 23 countries 
fre entia nd tested : world proven and tested—CLAIR W. STILLE, 
‘ bligat W rite AMIE K ic AN 137 Bassett Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
rABLE GROWER 109, W ghl 
500 BUTTONS, FANCY, SETS. 4 HOLE, ETC. 
$1.00 postpaid. FREE gift. Catalog with imme 
BOOKS F a - es diate orders. CARD’S WHOLESALE, Edgewood, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
HE HOW-TO BOOK ON STRAWBERRIES A Seamless Polyethylene Sheeting a ae eae 
! ins pri er € pro essionais reterence ° . S : Ar od », . . ’ 
ever factual guide to more and better Made in Clear or Sun-Resistant Black higher. So, convert your money te ld, now 1934 
rries. $1,5( AMERICAN VEGETABLE COVERAI wate f ‘ i aie price Store out of country. Use 97% loan value 
GR OW ER, Box 107, Willoughby, Ohio ‘ D j ‘ . ting to double claim.” Safe legal profit plans, $3.00 to 
DRUG MEDICINES DISAPPOINT, DISIL- Can Buy. M ' tale. 2008 HAYES, Box 3455F, Chicago 54, IM 
LUSION. Why defeat nature's spontaneous re- ; Snasing Cr Farms Uae te aos. a . : , 
covery efforts? New 25¢ book, MEDICINES OF Pe Pet Sua Fat Widths Available — 100 Lin. Ft, Rolts MAILING LISTS—300,000 CARE o 9 a 
A rl RE describes seven universal curatives ? Gauge (002 ———TeTeeruih ak lected names in the agricultural field. Individua 


f available everywhere. M-PRESS, Coalmont 004 Ie Sq.Ft. t 3.6.10; 12,1416 lists of Fruit Growers, Canners, Shippers, Dealers 


14 lennessec¢ vavge * 20’ 24 & 32 § - and many other categories. Ideal for firms wishing 
rouge (SS s: 0 2 a. wee to contact leading growers and dealers. For bre 

B ERR + BO rk I pet ¥ I ARS OF BE R 8 Gauge (.008 ¢ Sq 12. 16, 20 & 24 ft. widths chure. send 10¢ to MACFARLAND COMPANY, 
100 P'said. RB TURNER. 15555 Box 540-A, Westfield, New Jersey. 


i paid. ROY TURNER, 1 S ta 

I Peoria, Il wd = a Ge WATCH REPAIR. PROMPT, RELIABLE 
BUCKET MONEY, EXCITING SHORT ena ~——=| service. Low prices. For information, write 

! f Negro life on Louisiana sugar plantation varoe |over moo | feemuzee | way Mant BeD | macnues FREDENBURG, R-9, Box 1120, Battle Creek, 
j ot ; f Hl 1 i ong $ >< post} | H I sane mans covers coveas covess covers M ic hig ur 

BERT MADERE, Hahnvyill 


Louisiana - 


TOMATO GROWERS 1UST PUBLISHED Take This Ad With To Your Local Hdwe., Lor., Implement Or Feed Dealer ; OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
mer n Tomato Yearbook 

facts. Send $2.00. Comy 

AMERICAN Te 

40-A, Westfield, N 


Crammed with To Be Sure You Get Genuine Warp’s COVERALL Al These Low, Low Prices - 
lete volun 951 - SEW V APRONS AT HOME FOR occa. 
IMATO r y oR eRS r : No charge for material to fill orders. In our fifth 

JOHN BEAN SPRAYERS, KWH MIST oc ; - in 

Jerse | ' ate graders ushers, packing house successful year. Write: ADCO MFG. CO., Bas- 
juipn Shur-Rat Sequa- Matic irrigation, trop 63, Louisiana. 

BRUSH & WEED KILLERS oe von uning tools, supplies, parts and = KANGAROO PIN CUSHION WITH 36” 

‘RUSH AT LOW COST WITH AMAZ BEAN DEALER. LANVPHEAR SUPPLY DIVI. built-in baby kangaroo tape measure. 7” plush 

IRUSTE RE Ye Will not injure grasses, SION O} rk RES CITY TREE PROTEC- cute—$1.00 ppd. NOVEL ITEMS, Box 212, Park 
poisonous. For free informat writ TION COMPANY, 1884S. Green Road, Cleve- Ridge, Il. 
t-HILI CORPORATION, B 6AV, land 21, Ohio. Phone EV 1-1700 _- 
Arkansa ; ; — PERSONALS 
SUBMERSED WATER WEEDS WHICH MODEL 36 JOHN BEAN SPEED SPRAYER, = ———__— a — 
motor propellers, tangle fishing gear, with  ‘cbuilt and repainted. Four Hardies, 18- 9RACTICE DAILY BIBLE READING. 
WEED RHAP-20. Granular. 2,4-D. Inex 50 G.P.M., 200-500 tanks. Three 42° Potato _ 
Tomat Booms. MARVIN FAETH SPRAYER — 


sy to use ure results. For free infor 5 ; 
write REASOR-HILL CORPORATION, & EQUIPMENT CO., Fort Madison, Towa. PRINTING 


AV, Jacksonville, Arkansas 30” GR ABII L OMPI ETE GRADING LAY- PRINTED LETTERHEADS ENVELOPES, 
K il q BITTERWEEDS., WILD ONIONS AND T used cider presses. 700-gallon supply billheads, shipping tags, etc. WM. EVENDEN, 
nnel with R-H WEE D ae AP. Low cost. Will uals. I pre-fab oler and units. 1992 East 17th Avenue, Eugene, Oregon. 
' wr rair ~ 2 fr MARVIN. FAETH SPRAYER & EQUIPMENT = 


informations pris, REASOR-HILE CORPORA: CO., Fort Madison, lon ROTARY TILLERS-SALES, SERVICE 


TION B lacks lle, sas . “ . ; 

ae HI-CLEARANCE CORN. SPRAYER 8ROW  XNAZING GERMAN IMPORT. PROFES- 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES hy boom. Like new. EDWARD C. gional self-propelled AGRIA tiller with 3 speeds 
WHE E L ER, North Reading, Mass. yet 4” 16%” 


Easiest handling tiller on the market to 
FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “HOW TO MAKE — 3956 115 HARDIE BOOM SPRAYER, 300 cut. Only $269.00, FOB Cleveland for 16%” 
$ 0 Yearl Sparetime, Raising Earthworms!”’ tan X¢ VA 20 GPM m a ET W eae width. Other sizes to 36” with 12 HP diesel 
OAKHAVEN Cedar Hill, Texas i: —_ acreage P aaaaiiniaa pr hieton en50 00. motors Dealer inquiries invited GORMSEN 


EARN CASH FROM STRAWBERRY SALES! DONALD HILL, Ashton, Ill. Phone 8-3111. TILLER, Strongsville, Ohio. Center 8-6466. 

Get our How-To Book on Strawberries that gives = = 

con set treatment I nus am ust-no 

m - ‘ err coer FE ih ‘il A = ‘1 80. GEESE AND DUCKS - SITUATION WANTED 

AMERICAN VEGET AB L E GROWER, Box WEEDER GOSLINGS, $85.00 PER 100. PIL- am 

107, Willoughby, Ohio GRIM GOOSE FARM, Williamsfield, Ohio NE E 2 ee HARD WOREING FARM 
2 < < y ry 7 —- ers and ranchers (men only) trom 2 eXICO S COL 

I g established fruit stand ? houses $31,000. “~ , 7 7 . All = three months Z i rkes NA al. For free 

Terms. GOIN’S FARM, Jefferson, Oregon GRAY HAIR RESTORED TO THEIR NAT- information, Write: S. D. CORONA, Office 17-K, 

Se a rs ural color, this liquid stops falling hair and rids Morelos 516, Guadalajara, Mexico. 
CASH FROM SAWDUST, TIN-CANS, NEWS- dandruff. $2.00 Postpaid. FENDRICKS, 114 


papers, Over 200 methods Instructions $1.00, N. 6 St., Allento Penna. 
CHARLES COMPANY, 42.RPG, Norwood, Ohio. . eset Diha ; 2 WILLS 


HOTBED SASH MAKE YOUR WILL! TWO WILL FORMS 
FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES — $1.00. NATIONAL, Box 48313P, Los Angeles 
; : : : REDWOOD HOTBED SASH—SIZE 3 FT. 48, California. 
BI “~s ADY oe ae Mt SINESS WITH x 6 ft. $5.50 each, not glazed. Size 3 P: x 4 ft. 


. iN ‘ SRERPERSVE UNA $3.30 each, not glazed. Size 2 2 x ft. $2.20 
S1G CRAFT letters. 1: years and save GLASS FOR HOTBE D SASH 
; 


ust fc 
mone Up to 48 NORTHL AND PRODUCTS each, not glazed ASS F 
Ro yute 22-282, Rockland 25, Maine. 10 x 12, 60 Lts. D. S. $8.40 Box. 10 x 14, 51 
> : ‘pul — ~ = Lts. D. S. $8.40 Box. YOHO & HOOKER, Box cae 
LARGEST STOCK OF NEW MYERS SPRAY- V. G. 1165, Youngstown, Ohio. HAVE 


ers and used sprayers in Ohic Contact us for ——— — 


b'O. ‘Box. 547, "Ashland. Ohio.-Phone’ 21368, — oe _ You can be FREE from TRUSS SLAVERY 


SIX-ROW ARIENS TILLIVATOR WITH OR NEW AND USED ICE CRUSHER SLINGERS Surely you want to THROW AWAY 
without A.C, Model G Tractor, 6-row A.C. vege bought and sold. Also complete line of ice han- TRUSSES FOREVER, be rid of Hernia Wor- 
table cultivator, new Clarksville hydro-cooler, new dling equipment and tools. Write for free cata ries. Then Why put up with wearing a grip- 
t-unit Planet Jr. seeder, 32-foot tandem axle refrig logue. INDEX SUPPLY COMPANY, 612 Indi- ing, chafing and unsanitary truss. For there 
rator trailer, 10,000 tomato hampers, Bean root 0a Avenue, La Porte, Indiana. is now a new modern Non-Surgical treat- 
! er, 4-foot Olson Roto-Beater, Hahn_Hi- $< ment that is designed to permanently cor- 
B rn sprayer. De VRIES FARMS, Blue MISCELLANEOUS rect hernia. These Non-Surgical treatments 
Island, Illinois - —— —— —— ———-_—ss areé so certain, that a Lifetime Certificate of 
3H.P. SICKLEBAR MOWER SPECIAL $69.00 BANANA PLANT, GROWS ANY WHERE — Assurance is given. 
Old reliable make. Retail value $139.00. Write Indoors, outdoors. $1.50. Postpaid. SOPHIA Write today for our New FREE Book that 
UNIVERSAL MFG., 324 West Tenth, Indian SULEN, Ladylake, Fla. on gives facts that may save you painful, ex- 
apolis 2, Ind SUBSCRIBE TO GOVERNMENT SURPLUS Pensive surgery. Tells how non-surgically 
TOMATO GRADERS—CUSTOM BUILT. FOR — weekly. Lists all sales. Buy jeeps, trucks, boats, a may again work, live, play, and enjoy 
small, medium or large growers. Complete graders tents, tires, etc., direct from government. Next ife in the manner you desire. There is no 
from $268 up. Contact your local dealer or write, 10 issues $2. GOVERNMENT SURPLUS, Pax- Obligation. Excelsior Medical Clinic, Dept. H6628. 
CARDINAL & ELLIS, Belding, Mich. ton, Illinois. Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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DO TWO JOBS 
(Continued from page 10) 


suction side of the pump where a 
negative pressure exists. A hose or 
pipe connects the suction pipe to a 
tank or reservoir containing the fer- 
tilizer solution. 

A tight valve is needed on the con- 
necting pipe to prevent entry of air 
into the pump when the fertilizer 
tank is empty, which would cause the 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FERTILIZER INJECTORS 


Arcadia Pump Mfg. Co., Injector Div., 2142 
Central Ave., Duarte, Calif. 

Delta Dispenser Mfg. Co., 8529 E. 11, Downey, 
Calif. 

Dragon Engr. Co., 
21, Calif. 

Fabricated Metals, Inc 
Leandro, Calif. 

Fred C. Gloekner & Co., 15 E. 26 St., New 
York 10, N.Y 

Hozon Co., Warrensville, Oh « 

Jacobs Bros., Sepulveda, Calif 

Klenzade Products, Inc., 5861 W. Ogden Ave., 
Chicago 50, Ill 

Liquinox Co., 

alif. 

Nutritional Concentrates, inc., 
New Lexington, Ohio 

Glen Piland, Box 1609, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Smith Equipment & Supply Co., 1615 North 
Central, Chicago, Ill. 


Smith Precision Products Co., 
Street, South Pasadena, Calif. 


626 McClary Ave., Oakland 


240) Merced St., San 


1409 W. Chapman, Orange, 


P.O. Box 309, 


1135 Mission 


centrifugal to break its suction head. 
This method permits applying fer- 
tilizer solution to the irrigation water 
at any time when the centrifugal 
pump is operating. 

Fertilizers can also be injected into 
the discharge side of sprinkler pumps. 
In this case it is necessary to inject 
the fertilizer solution at a greater 
pressure than that existing in the 
sprinkler pipeline. Centrifugal pumps 
have been used to force the fertilizer 
solution into the pipelines under pres- 
sure, but this method has not been too 
satisfactory. 

Hydraulic devices making use of 


the Venturi or Pitot principles have 
proven to be quite successful for in- 
jecting fertilizers into the sprinkler 
system. The velocity of the water in 
the pipelines is used to cause a flow 
of water through the reservoir con- 
taining the fertilizer solution and back 
into the pipeline. The tank holding 
the fertilizer solution must be air- 
tight and capable of withstanding the 
pressure existing in the system. 

Where the fertilizers are added to 
the water applied by surface irriga- 
tion, it is necessary to know the rate 
of flow of the water and the time 
required to irrigate a given area. The 
distributor uses this information in 
adjusting the injecting devices so as 
to apply the desired amount of fer- 
tilizer to each field. 

With sprinkler irrigation, it is cus- 
tomary to inject a given quantity of 
fertilizer during each setting of the 
sprinkler lines equal to the rate of 
fertilizer application desired for the 
area being irrigated at that time. 

The injection is usually made over 
a 30- to 60-minute period shortly 
after the sprinklers start operating. 
Clear water is used at the end of the 
irrigation setting to thoroughly flush 
the sprinkler lines of any residual 
fertilizer materials. 

Several California growers have 
used water soluble nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, and potassium compounds in 
their sprinkler systems for five or 
more years with little or no corrosion 
of their aluminum pipe or brass and 
bronze fittings providing the systems 
have been rinsed with clear water 
during the end of the irrigation run. 

Caution should be used to prevent 
any backwash of fertilizers which 
might contaminate water supplies 
used for domestic purposes. A check 
valve in the discharge pipe from the 
pump will help to prevent fertilizers 
from flowing back into wells or public 
water systems when the pump is shut 
off. Tue Enp. 


MICHIGAN NJVGA MEMBERS HONORED 
Michigan winners in National Junior Vegetable Growers Association were recently honored at a 
luncheon by Gerber Products Company. (Another winner, Melvin Ekkel, was unable to attend.) 
Thomas Church (right), 1959 Michigan NJVGA Canning Crops winner, holds plaque presented to 


him by Dan Gerber, president of Gerber Products Company. Other winners honored 


ore (left to 


right) Harold Hughes, Robert Paulson, Mr. Gerber, Stanley Brummel, Arthur Getz, and Church. 


JUNE, 1960 


DEPENDABLE, SAFE, LOW COST 
PLASTIC GREENHOUSE HEATERS 


LP or Natural Gas 


66,000 or 33,000 BTU input 
ugged construction (alum- 

inized steel) (no rust 

i safety pilot-automa- 
tie control 

Directional heat flow 
Blower attachment available 
Seing weed with outstanding 
resul 

Free greenhouse pians sent 
on request 


. 
BB a 
Blower Attachment 
WRITE 


BURLEY BURNER CO.., Inc. 
2417 Nicholasville Pike Lexington, Ky. 


‘n Parente® 


FERTILIZER INJECTOR 


FITS YOUR IRRIG. SYSTEM 


also Aluminum Sprinkier Systems whoiesaice 


DRAGON ENG. CO. 
626 McClary Oakland 21, Calif. 


TESTS SOIL 
IN SECONDS! 


INCREASE YOUR CROP YIELD 


- with the easy-to-use, easy-to-read 
KELWAY SOIL TESTER! No compli- 
cated chemicals, no time consuming 
tests. This revolutionary, scientific de- 
vice gives immediate, accurate acidity 
and moisture readings. Used by farm 
ers, agriculturists, nurserymen. Fully 
guaranteed! Price—only $28.50 pays 
for itself many times over in one 
season. Send to: KEL ENGINEERING 
& EQUIPMENT CO., Dpt.vG-i0, P. O. 
Box 744, New Brunswick, New Jersey, 


@ chez 
RUBBER 
BANDS 


for YOUR fresh 
Vegetables 


Over 300 Varieties 
Sizes & Colors 


SEND FOR FREE 
SAMPLES 


ALLIANCE RUBBER CO. 


PUL Franklin Hot Springs 
Ohio Use iva 





—— \eceiable Grower Te 


EDITORIALS 


The Old Swimming Hole 


rHI 


thon 1 


value of supplemental irriga 


and ovet 
And 
irrigation comes 
building of 


with 


heing proved overt 
again, as indicated in this issue 
vith the increase in 
an imerease in the farm 


ponds. Stocked fish and located 


in a picturesque area, the ponds have 
hecome glorified swimming holes for 
the entire famulh) 
Which 


we want to 


\W eel 


ards involved in the use of 


brings us to the warning 


issue as National Farm 


satety draws neat The haz 
farm 
ponds for such recreational purposes 


is fishing, boating, and other water 
Precaution must 
all times 


a pond that’s used for 


sports are many fold 


be the password at 

If you have 
recreational make cerfain 
that 


place : 


purposes 
afety rules are posted at several 
and lifesaving devices are read 
Che first rule of 
is to make sure 
this 


ily available safety 


ot course that recre 
ation oft kind Is 


all idult 


super \ ised by 


too, that water and 
combination to be 


Remember, 
electricity are a 
avoided, so be sure to observe these 
precautions when irrigating 

@ Never allow portable 


come in contact with electrical power 


pipe to 


lines 
of electricity 

@ Never allow water from a sprin 
kler irrigation contact 
power lines 

@ Prevent 
near the pump 

o Keep pump motors repaired. 

National Farm Safety Week is 
July 24-30. It’s aimed at highlighting 
let’s observe 


Irrigation pipes are conductors 


system to 


water from collecting 


safety precautions. But 
throughout the 
year, for the economic cost of an acci- 


these precautions 
dent runs high, in the form of doctor 
bills, lost time, and the hiring of extra 
help. An accident mean a life 
or a limb. You are needed, so please 


may 


be careful. 


Your Best Friend— 
The Directions on the Label 


THE label on the bag of 


or fungicide 


insecticide 
you use can be your best 
faithfully following its 
guaranteed that 
have harmful 
Its directions 


triend Ky 
directions you are 


your crops will not 
residues at harvesttime 
protect you against confiscation of 
Food and Drug off 
cials. If you are careless in following 
its directions, the label offers all the 


yout 


your crops by 


evidence needed for seizure of 
crops 

acdvet 
“fine” 
which can go unread except in 
The label is 
explicit and direct about timing and 
and the crops on 
they may be The label 
only a complete set of direc 
tions to the grower but protection for 
the consumer as well 


Che label is not a piece of 


tising literature. It is not the 
typ 
unusual circumstances 
dosage of sprays 
which used 


Is not 


No pesticide can be put up for 


sale unless the label has received ap- 


USDA. Vast 
invested in research to 
make possible the information on the 
label. The label has heen prepared 
solely for you 


proval by sums of 


money are 


When reading the label, bear the 
following in mind 

1) If the crop you want to spray 
is not listed on the label, do not use 
the spray. 


38 


2) Do not use more than the dos- 
label. In- 


increases 


age recommended on the 
concentration 
the risk of residues 


creasing the 
3) Do not apply the sprays more 
otten than recommended 

+) Do not apply nearer to harvest 
than recommended 

5) Follow all 
listed on the label 

The label places the responsibility 
for careful spraying squarely on the 
shoulders of the producer. In order 


safety precautions 


""Serry, ledy . . . only one pair to a customer."’ 


to spell this out, buyers of vegetable 
crops are asking for so-called certifi- 
cates of compliance. 

If you are asked to sign a certifi- 
cate that you have complied with 
Food and Drug Administration and 
USDA regulations, we see no reason 
for you to refuse. It is not required 
by law, but signing the certificate 
emphasizes that the basic responsibil- 


QUOTE-OF-THE-MONTH 


“Our agricultural co-operatives are 
free institutions where men can use their 
initiative, make their own decisions, do 
jointly things which they couldn't dream 
of doing alone.” 


—Truman Torgerson, president 
Wisconsin Council of Agriculture 
Co-operatives 


ity for following directions on the 
spray label belongs to you as a pro- 
ducer 

However, we are 
some printed forms in circulation 
contain legal provisions extending 
beyond responsibility for residues. Do 
not sign certificates that will hold you 
liable for spoilage or mistreatment of 
your crop that can occur beyond your 
control. We will be glad to review 
and advise you on certificates about 
which you may be in doubt. 

In order to back up with facts and 
evidence what you certify to on a 
compliance form, it is essential to 
keep careful spray records. Devoting 
a few minutes each day to recording 
the date, materials used, concentra- 
tion, and crops sprayed will be time 
well spent. 

Remember, your best friend is the 
label. Read it, know it, follow it, 
every day you spray. And be sure 
to keep as evidence a detailed diary, 
date book, or spray record. It goes 
without saying, that the directions on 
the label can save you from a financial 
catastrophe as well as preserve that 
most precious commodity of all 
consumers’ confidence in the health- 
ful vegetables you grow. Every 
grower has a responsibility to him- 
self, his neighboring growers, and 
growers in other states to make sure 
the words “harmful residues” are not 
applied to the vegetable industry. It’s 
very simple—Read the Label and fol- 
low its directions to the letter. 


advised that 


Coming Next Month 
@ Buyer's Guide: Where to Buy Equip- 
ment and Supplies 
@ Brand Names of Newer Organic Pesti- 
cides 
@ Vegetable Areas of America—Hawaii 
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HOW TO AVOID 
RESIDUE 
PROBLEMS 


With malathion you can spray most fruits 
up to 72 hours from harvest without 
exceeding residue limits established by law 
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cauliflower and 
VEGETABLE . tomatoes cabbage | melons | Brussels sprouts 
INTERVAL 
days between last r 
spray and harvest 


ay 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 





Asgrow Mosaic-Indexed Lettuce Seed 


look for this tag... 
it's your best assurance 
of a profitable crop 


ASGROW M-!I LETTUCE SEED is 99 9/10 disease-free- 
grown and sold by Asgrow, pioneer producer of low-mosaic 
lettuce seed. 


NOW AVAILABLE: Great Lakes 65; Great Lakes 66; 
Great Lakes 118; Great Lakes 659; Number 101; 
Number 456. 


Crain Seed Company 


Main Office: New Haven 2, Conn. 


Atlanta 2, Ga. « Charleston, S. C. « El Centro, Calif. « Elizabeth City, N.C. © Exmore, Va 

Florida, N. Y. ¢ Indianapolis 25, Ind. * Mechanicsburg, Penna. * Milford, Conn. * Oakland 

4, Calif. * Patterson, Calif. * Phoenix, Ariz. « Salinas, Calif. « Vineland, N. J 

Texas distributor: ASGROW SEED COMPANY OF TEXAS, San Antonio 11; Hereford; Robstown; 
Weslaco 

Florida distributor; THE KILGORE SEED CO., Plant City 

international Division: ASGROW SEED COMPANY INTERNATIONAL, Milford, Conn., U.S.A. 





